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ABSTRACT 

This workshop manual will help coordinators train 
secondary teachers to use "From Jumpstreet: A Story of Black Music," 
a series of 13 half-hour television programs. The colorful and 
rhythmic series explores the black musical heritage from its African 
roots to its wide influence in modern American music. Each program of 
the series features performances ^nd discussion by talented 
contemporary entertainers, plus film clips and still photo sequences 
of famous black performers of the past. The program can be used in 
language arts, history, and humanities courses. This manual is 
designed to serve two purposes: (1) to provide teacher trainers with 
a complete training manual; and (2) to provide workshop participants 
with copies o£ all handouts that will be used at the workshop, as 
well as with sufficient background information on workshop planning 
to encourage their implementation of additional work5vhops in their 
local communities. There are three major sections. Vhe first contains 
hints for workshop faculty planning. The second contains workshop 
agendas and activities. Information provided for each activity 
includes an introduction, objectives, materials needed, time needed, 
and procedures. The third section of the manual contains handouts, 
the background readings, and worksheets that are used in various 
activities. They may be used with workshop participants directly or 
by trainers as a means of preparing a short presentation. (RM) 
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PREFACE 

Dy Toby H. Levme, Project Director, Jumpstreet Humanities Project 



This workshop manual is one part of the Jumpstreet Humanities Project, a 
Tiedia-based curriculum development, implementation and teacher training 
project developed at WETA-TV, the public television station in Washington, 
with funding from the National Endowment ^or the Humanities, Elementary and 
Secondary Education Program. 

This workshop manual is designed to serve two purposes: 

1. to provide project faculty with a complete training manual; and 

2. to provide workshop participants with copies of all handouts that will 
be used at the workshop , as wel 1 as with suf f ici ent background 
information on workshop planning to encourage their implementation of 
additional workshops in their local communities. 

A companion volume— THE JUMPSTREET HUMANITIES PROJECT LEARNING PACKAGE— whi ch 
contains curriculum materials for use in secondary school classes in language 
arts, history and humani ti es--i s intended to be used with this manual. 

The workshop manual is organized into three sections: 

SECTION 1. HINTS FOR WORKSHOP FACULTY PLANNING 

SECTION 2. WORKSHOP AGENDAS AND ACTIVITIES 

As designed by the project staff, the workshop is intended to be implemented 
three four-hour sessions. In most cases, these will be given on an 
evening and the following full day; they may however oe given over a 
different time period. Where local needs dictate a different schedule or a 
different time emphasis, these agendas may easily be altered. 

^he workshop is divided into a series of separate activities and these are 
:ne meat of the worksnop from the Doint of view of the trainer. Eacn 
ictivity includes the following components: 

0 introduction 
J object'' ves 

1 materials needed 
0 time neeaed 

0 Procedures 
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SECTION 3. HANDOUTS 

This section contains both background readings and worksheets that are 
used in various activities. They ray be used witn workshop participants 
directly or by trainers as a means of preparing a short presentation. 

Evaluating the success of a workshop is a critical part of 
implementation. The evaluation form used by the project is included 
here. However, this is only one measure of the success or lack of 
success of the workshop. It is the feeling of the project staff that 
the real measure of evaluation lies in whether teachers use the 
materials to which they have been introduced. To measure this, a sample 
of workshop pa^^tici pants will be called approximately six weeks 
following the workshop to determine if plans made during the workshop 
are actually implemented in the classroom. 

We at the project are most interesting in learning your reactions to this 
workshop, to the use of the manual and to the use of the Learning Package. 
Please keep us informed. Reactions and comments should be directed to: Ms. 
Toby Levine, Director of Educational Activities, WhTA-TV . Box 2626, 
Washington, D.C. 20013. 
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Fl/V^NING HINTS FOR WORKSHOP FACULTY 



Detailed planning and foresight is the key to a successful workshop. 
This section of the manual has been compiled to point out some areas in which 
workshop faculty can plan ahead to maximize success, it is diviaed into four 
secti ons : 

A. TWO WEEKS BEFORE THE WORKSHOP 

B. DAY OF THE WORKSHOP 

C. DURING THE WORKSHOP 

D. THE BEST LAID PLANS. OR ... TH INGS THAT MIGHT GO WRONG 
ANYWAY AND WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT THEM 

In developing this section, we are indebted to the education staff of 
WNET-NY for the excellent workshop planning advice given in Cri tical 
Television Viewing Skills Training Manual for Community Leaders , from which 
many ideas included here are adapted. 





A. T'^ ^EEKS BEFORE THE WORKSHOP 



1. MEET WITH YOUR CO-FACULTY MEMBER . 

Because of the multitude of subject areas covered in this workshop, it is 
anticipated that it will be taught by at least two individuals. It is 
important for these individuals to meet or talk together to determine who 
will coordinate with the local sponsor, who will open up the workshop, how 
workshop tasks will be divided, and how transitions will be eftectea. 

2. CONTACT THE LOCAL SPONSOR , 

As soon as a workshop site and date is confirmed, you will be sent the name, 
address and phone number of the local sponsor. Much can be learned through 
an informal telephone conversation with this individual, for example: 

0 The exact number and background of expected participants . 

If the school district from which participants come is unfamiliar to 
you, this IS an opportunity to find out what teachers are required to 
teach and what in-service training programs they have attended in the 
past. 

0 The exact start and end time of the wqr!<shop, when breaks are 
anticipated, and exactly where the workshop will be held. 

0 When FROM JUMPSTREET is broadcast on the local public television 
s tati on . 

It will be helpful if the local coordinator can distribute this 
information in written form to the workshop participants. 

0 "he type of room you will be teaching in . 

If the group is small enough (up to 35), a media center or library 
is the most effective room for the workshop. A large teacner's 
room also can be used. If this is not possible, your first 
priority should be to avoid a large formal room with poor acoustics. 
Often, school personnel, in an effort to be helpful , may offer to 
place your workshop in a cafeteria. Most school cafeterias have 
hollow acoustics; in addition, they are usually too large for a 
workshop. If you are offered a cafeteria, explain the nature of the 
workshop and request a more inforTOl roon. If one is not available, 
you could use a classroom or conference room, or you mignt use an 
auditorium. If the auditorium has fixed seats, U may pose 
difficulties for movement-oriented activities; however, its acoustics 
and sight lines for television viewing are generally Detter than a 
cafeteria . 



0 "he specific equipment you will need . 



"he viceocassettes used by the project are 3/4" U-Matic cassettes. 
An Ideal equipment setup for a group of about 35 is to have two 
televisions each connected to a v ideocassette playback unit. In this 
way, if one breaks, you still have a backup. Also, it will permit 
splitting a large group into two sections. The playback jnit must 
have a digital counter and be one on which you can set the audio monitor 
to Channel 1, 2 or Mix. Explain that you have two sound tracks on one 
of your tapes. It will also be helpful to have auxilliary stereo 
speakers attached to the television to use in place of the built-in 
television speaker. This is not a difficult set-up for an 
experienced audiovisual technician. The television should be 
placed on a high enough surface so that all participants can see. If 
the local sponsor is unfamiliar with equipment, try to determine who 
will actually be in charge of these arrangements and spoak directly 
to that individual. You also will need an audiocassette tape recorder. 
Ideally, this also should be hooked up to stereo speakers. 

0 The specific seating arrangements . 

An ideal arrangement is to have participants seated inforrmlly at 
tables in a manner that leaves room for movement-oriented activities. 
This can be in a U-shape or V-shape setup. 

0 Where you should stay overnight . 

The local sponsors ana/or the project will know what hotel facilities are 
near the workshop site, and will be able to advise you on ground 
transportation . 

3. CONFIRM YOU TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS . 

Ideally, you will have time to check in and arrive at tne worksnop site at 
least one hour prior to start time. 

^. CONFIRM ALL ARRANGEMENTS hOR MATERIALS ^OU EITHER All'^ 3RING ^TH 
/OU OR HAVE SENT 
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B. 3AY JF WORKSHOP 

1. WHEN TRAVELLING 3Y AIR '^ITH VIDEOTAPES, MAr.D :ARRY ^HE.^ . 

While airlines maintain that security X-rays do not damage videotapes, 

television technicians advise otherwise, nave tapes hand-cnecKed Dy airport 
security personnel . 

2. CONTACT THE LOCAL SPONSOR AS SOON AS YOU ARRIVE. 



Uetermine if there have been any changes in plans since your last 
conversation . 

3. ARRIVE AT THE WORKSHOP SITE AT LEAST ONE HOUR EARL/ . 

Chances are that no matter how carefully you have planned and communicated, 
there will be something that reauires your attention before beginning the 
workshop. 

4. TEST RUN ALL AUDIOVISUAL EQUIPMENT . 

Determine where you can reach an audiovisual technician if you have an 
equipment failure during the workshop. Cue-up the tapes you will jse to the 
Deginning of the segment on which you will focus. 

5. CHECK OVER PRE-REGISTRATION SLIPS. 



Acquaint yourself with your audience before they arrive 




C. DURING HE WORKSHOP 

1. STAND AS CLOSE TO THE GROUP AS POSSIBLE. 



Jniess you are speaking to a very large group, try to avoia standing behind 
podia, on high platforms or stages, all of whicn tend to put psychological 
distance between the presenter and the audience. Whenever possible, 
circulate among the participants, especially if there is a very large group 
^n a very large room. At regular intervals, :nake sure you are being heard in 
a 1 1 parts of the room. 

Z. ENCOURAGE A PARTICIPATORY ATMOSPHERE . 

"he activities in this manual have been designed to encourage active 
participation and they have been sequenced to provide a balance between 
activities that are very active and those that are more passive. Generally, 
the most effective learning occurs when the group takes part in the session. 
In this way they are able to assimilate the information which is given and 
you are able to see if the members of the group have understood what you have 
been saying. However, if an activity seems to get bogged down in highly 
specific questions of interest and importance to only a few people, try to 
gently move things along, answering individual questions during breaKS. 

3. BE SENSITIVE TO TIME , 

The workshop has been very carefully planned and is quite full. When 
individual activities go substantially longer than anticipated, there may not 
be time to achieve the objectives of the next activity. 

4. ASSIST rOUR CO-FACULTY MEMBER WITH EQUIPMENT AND ^APE SET-JP . 

5. INTRODUCE AND SUMMARIZE EACH NEW ACTIVITY CLEARLY, PAPTICULARL f 
^^"R^SSING ITS OBJECTIVES IN kllM'M "0 ^ymiilKimmP 
GOALS . 

^ost activities include a short i ntroductor-y parag^aon ^nicn can De jsed as a 
t'^ansition from one part of the worksnop to another. ^>"oviae time at the end 
of eacn activity for questions. 

0. ^EAVE HE LIGHTS ON WHEN SCREENING A /IDEO^APE . 

"his will enaDle participants to take notes, ana wiT nelD <eeo tnc-m aie'^t. 
\ REWIND YOUR VIDEOTAPES "0 HE BEGINNING AF^ER EACH AC^IVrv . 
3. ENCOU RAGE PARTICIPANT S "0 J SE ^H E VIDE OTAPE EQUIPMENT n€E^ 

^nrn? SUPERVISION . 

jur^nq the early part of the worKshoD, talk througn ^nat ycu are joing as you 
jse tne equipment, ^oint out wnicn buttons you are Dressing ana wnat tne 



nacnine c^paoiiities are. Relate the most used buttons to those on an 
audiocassette tape recorder wUh which participants may be more "amildar. 
Stress that no buttons should be pressed while the 'Stand 3y' iignt is on. 
Invite participants to take a closer look at the f^^quipment during breaks. 
Ask members of the audience to help you put tapes on and take them off. Give 
them practice in finding tape segments using the segment breakdowns and the 
timing guide in the appendices of the Learning Package. 

9. ACKNOWLEDGE AND UTILIZE THE LXPERTISE OF THE PARTICIPANTS . 

Most of your audience will be experienced teachers with deep knowledge of 
tneir subject areas. Encourage participants to share their knowledge. 

1. ACCEP^ ALL COMMENTS DURING DISCUSSIONS AS APPROPRIATE UNLES S 
TtiLY ARE FACTUALLY WRON^ " 

In order to encourage the audience to participate, nelp them to feel 
comfortable about responding to questions or commenting on activities. If 
someone gives an unusual answer, or "'ne that you did not expect, ask them to 
amplify. In many cases, you will discover that there was more to the comment 
than you originally thought. If someone launches into a tangential issue, 
thank them for their comment and bring the group back to '.he subject at hand. 
If a question is asked that clearly will be covered in another part of the 
workshop. Suggest that the individual note down the question to be sure it is 
answered before the end of the workshop. Whenever possible, compliment 
and/or thank individuals who have actively participated. 

11. 00 NOT 3E CONCERNED IF YOU DO NOT HAVE ALL THE ANSWERS . 

Do not be embarrassed to say you don : know. Many times, if you open a 
question up to the group, another participant or faculty member will have the 
answei^ or Know of an appropriate resource. 

12 :,£AVE "IME (APPROXIMATELY 15 MINUTES) AT ^HE CONCLUSIO N OF ^HE 
/WORKSHOP FOR P^kTlClP^fi]i TO COMPLrg lVALUAIION TORMS . 

"his IS a very critical matter. Continuing Education Units wi^' only be 
granted to individuals whose evaluation rorms we have. People ^no take 
^'orrns nome to complete i^arely do so. Please return a registration ^^st and 
:he evaluation ^orms to the project as soon afte'^ workshop comp f etion as 
DOSS lb ie. 

12. ENJCY BOURSE. F. 
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J. THE 3ES^ LAID PLANS... OR.. 'HINGS THAT MIGHT GO WRONG ANYl^AY AND ^hA^ 
CAN 3E DONE ABOUT Th£,M 



1. THE ROOM IS NOT SET UP AS YOU REQUESTED . 

If you arrive early enough, you will be able to change the seating yourseU. 
Thank the on-site staff for their help, and explain that you'd like to try a 
different seating arrangement, in most cases they will very cooDerat^ve and 
helpful. If the room is totally inappropriate, ask if there is anotner >"oom 
you can use. If not, relax and make the best of whc^t you've got. 

2. THE EQUIPMENT HAS NOT ARRIVED OR IS THE WRONG EQUIPMENT . 

Contact the local sponsor immediately to determine now quickly new equipment 
can be brought in. Leave yourself time to think through dl ternati ve<^ i* ycu 
need to start the workshop without the things you neeo. 

3. THE MACHINE DOESN'T WORK . 

Spend no more than two minutes trying to find the prcblen. If you cpend nore 
time than that, you will lose the attention of your grouD. I* you can't ^'^nd 
the problem after two minutes, proceed with an alternate workshop plan. 

0 Check to make sure all plugs are plugged into their sockets. 

0 Make sure that all electrical switches are on. 

0 Make sure all on-off switches are turned on. 

0 Make sure all plugs are plugged into their proper outlet:, 

0 "Try another videotape. 

^. VOU HAVE LESS TIME THAN VOU EXPECTED . 

It may happen that time is taken away from your worksnco Dy j enut'^y 
introduction or late arrival. It my be that you discover wnen tne teac^e*^^. 
amve that they nave another meeting to go to m an hour -,anci you tncuc^' 
you haa four hours). Plan your worksnop to last less time tnan ^^p ".--^e 
planned and be prepared to delete one or two activities ^t t^:e 'ast r^^.*e 
and yet maintain your objectives. 

5. HE AUDIENCE IS DIFFERENT THAN YOU EXPECTED . 

"here may be times when you will be told that your oarticipa'^tc ^r-o - 
English teachers, and you find out when you arrive that they are 3'' ^c"; 
Itjdies Supervisors. Or, you may find that you ^nd thev navp - — ^^^.n- 
expectations. The key is to remain flexible . 
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6. THE VIDEOTAPE BECOMES TANGLED IN THL MACHINE. 



Do not force the tape. Do not pull U out of the nachine, or you may 
irrevocably damage the machine and the tape. If you are fortunate enougn to 
have a technician present, continue with the workshop while that person tries 
to rectify the problem. If a backup tape and/or equipment is not available, 
descriue the tape you planned to use and proceeci from there, if possible, or 
base your activities upon participants' remembereu viewing. 

7. ONE PARTICIPANT INSISTS ON BEING A "DEVIL ADVOCATE" 



There are people who will disagree with you on principle, or out of habit. 
These people begin their comments with apologies such as "I'd like to play 
devil's advocate for a minute." Don't become too involved with these people, 
or you will be distracted from the purposes and objectives of your workshop. 
Acknowledge their commeni as valic or provide a brief explanation, if one is 
required and move on. Or, offer to pursue the subject after the workshop. 
Avoid being put in a position of defending yourself. 
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3 CRIlICAl VIEWING To introduce participants to 

the impact of television on 
Amen ca . 



A. 



IMPACT OF TLLE- 
VISION ON 
AMERICA 



B. WARMDP 

C. CONTENT 
ANALYSIS 



D. 



TECHNKAl 
ANAl YSIS 



To shar'pen skills of visual 
r\}call and aural analysis. 

To engage participants in 
the content analysis of a 
television pmgram segment. 

To introduce participants to 
so«iie of the technical elements 
of television that are observ- 
able when V lewi ng. 



Ha ndou t s 

6. The Impac t of Tele- 
vision on Aine ru a 

7 . Con tent Ana lysi s 
Worksheet 

8. Technical Analysis 
Wor kshee t 

Frojn JiJ|^|pstj;eet 

«3, Blues: Ccxjntry To 
Ci ty (Segments 6-7) 

^•4. The West Atncan 

Heritage (^^(jiiK-nt /) 



1:15 



BIACK MUSK AND 
THE HUMANITIES 



To define the scope of black 
music as it relates to the 
television series, FROM JUMPSTREFT. 

To relate the study of black 
mus 1 ( to the humam 1 1 es . 

To relate program content to 
inu 1 ti Lul tu r'a 1 education and 
selected aspects of black music 
( ul tu rv. 



Handout s 

9. Black Musu ,n,d 
the Human i t i es 

F r mil dujij^js^t roM t 

. Gospel and 
Spi ri tua 1 s 



I nutes 



INTRODUCTION 
TO THE JUMP- 
STREET HUMANI- 
TIES PROJECT 
LEARNING PACKAGE 
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To introduce the overall structure 
of the Jumps treet Huiianities Pr'oject 
Learning Package. 

To iniioduce participants to the 
organization of the next several 
acti vi ties . 



The Jumpstr(^et fiumarnties 
Project Learning fMckage 



lU minutes 



INTRODULl ION TO 
Ttit HlSTORICAl 
PERSPECTIVE 



/ INTRODUCTION TO 
DIMENSIONS 01- 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
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Workshop pdrticipants will be able 
to Identify and daiionstrate 
selected lessons in The Hi stoncal 
Pe rspective . 

Workshop participants will be able 
to explain the forn«t and scope and 
sequence of The Historica l 
Per spective . 

Workshop participants will be 
able to apply specific lessons in 
The Historical Perspective to the 
teaching of social studies courses 
at the secondary school level. 



Workshop participants will be 
able to identify and demonstrate 
selected lessons in Dimension s 
o_t_ La nguage Arts . 

Workshop participants will be 
able to explain the format and 
scope and sequence of Dimens i ons 
of lu iguage Arts . ~ 

Workshop participants will be 
able to apply specific lessons 
in Dime nsions of Language 



Arts to 
Arts at 
level . 



the teaching of Language 
the secondary school 
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The Jumps tree t Humanities <!. nours 
Learning Package 

Handouts 

10. Legal Status of Blacks 

11 . Blues: Country To City 
Viewing Guide 

12. Realities of Reconstruction 

13. Gospel and Spi tua Is 
Viewing Gui de 

14. Blues: Country To City 
Thoughts for Review 

15. Unit Quiz : Post-Civil 
War Period 

From Jum pstre e^ 



^3. 



Gospel 
Blues: 



and Spi ri tuals 
Country To Ci ty 



The Jun)pstreet Humanities 2 hours 
Project Learning Package 

Hangouts 

16. Opening Montage Viewing 
Guide 

17. Background on "Pattin * 
Jibba" 

18. Nonverba 1 Exercise 

19. Notes on tluinan Coniiiuni ca ti on 

20. Lesson Quiz: Nonverbal 
Communicati on 

F rom Jumpstreet 

#2. Gospel and Spirituals 

*^4. the West African Heritage 
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INTRODUCTION TU 


Workshop participants will be 


Ihe Jumpstreet Humanities 90 minutes 




IHE HUMANITILS 


able to idt^ntify and daiionstrate 


Project Learning Package 




PERSPECTIVE 


lessons in The Humanities 
Perspective: A Multicultural 


Handouts 






Unit in Dance and Poetry. 


21. Background Information on 








"Pop! Goes The Weasal" 






Workshop participants will be 


22. Li stening Guide for 






able to explain the format and 


"Pop! Goes The Weasal" 






scope and sequence of the unit. 


23. Rhythm Patterns for 

24. Dance Instructions 
for "Sal amatu Bansa" 

25 . Hi storica 1 Background 






Workshop pdrticipants will be 


to "Tani'O Bushi" 






able to apply specific lessons 


26. Dance In,.truct ions for 






in The Hunianities Perspective 


"Tanko Bushi" 






to the teaching of humanities- 








oriented courses at the 


Recordings or Audiotapes 






secondary school level. 


"Pop! Goes the Weasal" 
by Lucien Calliet (Sound, 






NOTE: The following additional 


Beat and Feeling, Record 7, 






iiidteridls are needed: 


Anon can Book Caiipany or 






d two-tone African bel 1 


RCA Adventures in Music, 






an audiotape of individuals 


Grade 4, Volume 1, kecor^d 






speaking the same phrdse in 


Le 1004) 






f 1 ve or SIX di f f eren t 








1 anguages 


"Tdnko Bushi" (Nitiun no 






"a second recoraed example of 


Minyo, Japanese Vulor 






traditional Asian dance or 


MV 5b85 (VEV-2991 ) 






f ol ksony 








a teaching space that allcjws 


"On The Subway" (The 






tor movement -on en ted 


Last Poets) 






activities 


From Juiiipstroet 

^4. The West Atrican 

Heritage 
^6. Dance To The Music 


- - ^ 
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9 INTRODUCTION ANlJ jo provide participants with 
PROGRAM SCREfcNlNd an overview ot Activities 9, 10 
and IK 



21 . Objective Seltn tion 
Lists/Direc tioiib for 
for Medi d Pr of ess lona 1 s 



Handout s 



45 minutes 



fo assign participants to or)e 
of the following curnculuiii 
development teams: Social 
Studies, Language Arts, Music. 



Frojn Juiiipstrcet 



To introduce curriculum 
deveiopntpnt teams of Objective 



/^4. The West Afnccin 

Heritage (with or iginal 
sound t rdck ) . 



10 TtAM SEl tCTION 
OF LEARNING 

rocus 



Select ion Forms. 

To introduce participants to the 
FROM JUMPSTREET program on which 
(urriculuiii development activities 
wi 1 1 be based. 



To select up to two learning Handouts 
objectives from a pre-detcnnined 
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1, iriTRGLuCTION (25 rinutes; 

OBJECTIVES 

To introduce participants to the Jumpstreet humanities Project, to 
workshop faculty, and to each other. 

To provide participants with an overview of workshop activities and 
objectives. 

MATERIALS NEEDED 

Handouts 

1. Workshop Objectives ana Overview 

2. Facul ty Profiles 

3. About The Project 

PROCEDURES 

1. Invite a member of the local sponsoring organization to introduce the 
workshop and the faculty. 

2. As time and the size of the group permit, ask participants to 
introduce themselves. If thr, s^ze of the group prohibits asking 
each individual to speak, ark five to ten individuals to introduce 
themselves and state what they would like to accomplish in the 
workshop. It is a good idea to determine at this time what job 
responsibilities are held by participants, e.g., how many language 
arts teachers, how many music supervisors, etc. This will help you 

.ilor the workshop to the needs of those attending. 

3. If Workshop Manuals have not yet been distributed, this should be 
done now. People's natural curiosity will be to leaf through it. 
Confusion can be avoided by a short discussion of how the ^iianual is 
organized. Two points can be stressed: 

--that the first two sections are included so that 
participants can train others at a later date. 

--only Section III--Handouts will actively be usea during the 
workshop. 

It you encourage people to turn directly to Section III cind 
concentrate on the first handout, you wi M have ^lade :}n effective 
transition. 
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Jsi^g Handotit i as a focus, acquaint participants with the workshop 
^bject'ves and overview, Wher.ever possible, make connections 
between the workshop objectives and things you havp "^earned ^.bc.ut 
tht/ expectations of workshop participants. 

Provide participants with a general overview of the project, as described 

handout 3. It is not necessary to go into great detail at this time; 
this information can be referred to repeatedly throughout the workshop, 
however, it is important to stress at this time what items participants 
will receive from the workshop: The Workshop Manual (which they should 
now havej and two copies of the Learning Package (whicn they will receive 
at the end of the first session. 
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2. MULTICULTURAL tCUCATlON 
OBJECTIVES 



{^5 nnniites 



To present an operational definition of multicultural education. 

io involve participants in the practice of principles of multicultural 
education through participation in two multicultural musical 
experiences. 

MATERIALS NEEDED 

Handouts 

4. "Multicultural Education in Action" by James A. Standifer 

5. ''Axis" by George Burt (Note: This handout should be projected 

or reproduced on a large surface.) 

Recording or Audiotape 

"Ngiculela" by Stevie Wonder on Songs In The Key of Life 
(Tamla T13-340C2) 

PROCEDURES 

1. Make a short presentation based on James Standifer's paper, 

"Multicultural Education In Action" (flandout 4). As Dr. Standifer 
points out, a commitment to principles of multicultural education 
"will inevitably affect one's understanding of the value and nature 
of one's own personal life and deepen one's respect for the lives of 
others." The tenets of this philosophy have been at the core of all 
phases of the Jumpstreet Project. In addition to presenting the 
concepts in this paper, point out to participants the bibliography 
at the conclusion of the handout. 

il. Direct participants' attention to the score for a musical composition 
called "Aais" by George Burt (Handout 4 or reproduction on wall or 
blackboard.; The score is meant to be performed by tne participants. It 
does not indicate any direction for instruments because participants n:ust 
assume responsibility for deciding what sounds each number will 
reoresent. The performance of this composition will require both 
individuality and cooperation. 

a. With participants, examine the composition. Discuss the 
ordering of events; for example, is 4 always preceded by 3 
and followed by 5 within each row? How does row 1 cofiipare 
with row 8? Does the configuration of the numbers give 
any hint as to why the tule of the composition is "Axis"'^ 

b. Explain to participants that each number is to correspcra 
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to a SOUP':!, nil aspects of the sounc!--range , dLiration, 
attack, decay, color, etc. --are to be decided upcn 
advance. For examples, the loudness of the sound could 
correspond to me nuntier. It is critical that the souras 
con'.rast with one another. Any ^.ounds are acceptaDle js 
long as they are merrorable and have some appeal to the 
performers. Demonstrate b> assigning yourself one number, 
selecting a sound, and performing two or three lines ut the 
composition . 

c. Divide the group into groups of eight, assigning each 
person a number. Although this will necessitate 
performing the corriposi t ion several times, it will give 
each individual an opportunity to select and perform a 
sound . 

d. Once decisions have been made, the leader should indicate 
when to begin the performance and at what tempo it will be 
performed. The score is to be read by rows from left to 
right. It will be important for performers to constantly read 
ahead. Participants will be helped to follow the score if you 
tap out the rhythm and point to each number as it is to sound. 

e. Following the performances, discuss whether a cultural 
context for each sound is evident and whether this is 
delineated or blurred through the performance. In most 
cases, the performance will prove to be acultural. This 
is a desirable goal as it permits us to progress to a 
level of what makes each individual human rather than to 
focus on any one specific culture. 

Play the recording of Stevie Wonder's "Ngiculela" in which he 

expresses the same sentiments ("I am singing'*) in three langueaes 

(Zulu, Spanish and English). If the lyrics to the song are with 

your record, share these with participants. 

After listening to the recording one or more times, invite 
participants to try to smg along, pronouncing the words and trying 
to get a feel for the flavor of the sentiment as expressed m the 
language of three different cultures. 

Relate participants' reactions to the ^jrirciples ()f ^^^u 1 ti cu i tu r,i 1 
education discussed earlier. 
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CRITICAL VIE^JING 



{ 1 hour, I 5 HI nutes ) 



A. IMPACT OF TELEVISION ON AMERICA 

B. WARMUP 

C. CONTENT ANALYSIS 

D. TECHNICAL ANALYSIS 



OBJECTIVES 

To introauce participants to the impact of television on Ajnenca. 

10 sharpen skills of visual recall and aural awareness. 

To engage participants in the content analysis of a television 
program segment. 

To introduce participants to some of the technical elements of 
television that are observable when viewing. 

MATERIALS NEEDED 

Hangouts 

6. The Impact of Television on America 

7. Content Analysis Worksheet 

8. Technical Analysis Worksheet 

F rom Jumpstreet 

-3. Blues: Country To City (Segments 6 and 7) 
»4. The West African Heritage (Segment 7) 

PROCEDURES 

The next several activities in which participants will be erigaged involve 
critical viewing and listening skills. Although, many things can be learned 
^rom an unairected single screening of a television program, learning can be 
facilitated by providing viewers with a specific focus--a reason for viewing 
and 1 1 stem ng . 

The addition of a worksheet that directs students attention to predetenni ned 
aspects of a program or segment not only directs the experience to specific 
curriculum aims, but provides students with a means of actively responding to 
^-he viewing experience. This activity is designed to give workshop 
;.\irticipa^ts experience m using such techniques and is adapted from the 
Critical TV Viewing Skills Manual For Teacher Trainers, df^veloped by WNET-13 



IMPACT OF TELEVISION ON AMERICA 

If there is any doubt in participants* nnnds about the iirpact 
television has on the lives of their students and thenselves, 
tne short quiz, The Impact of Television on America (Handout 
will dispel these do'jbts. Direct participants attentior tr 
Handout 6 and provide about five minutes for them to corplete 
this qui z. 

Below are the answers to the quiz, along with some additiL-na; 
notes. The questions and answers can be run through fairly 
quickly by polling the group for the most prevalent answer to 
each question. 

01. by nigh school graduation, how many hours has ar, jve^ag^ 
student spent viewing television? 

Al, - b. 18,000 

C2. By high school graduation, how n^any hours hn^ a^^ jve»\i^r 
student spent in school"^ 

A2. - a. 12,000 

Q3. The TV set is on for hours per week in an ave»^.v:t' 

American household? 

A3. - b. 65 

(J4. What IS the average number of commercials seen by jni^dr 
under 18 each week? 

A4. - b. 350 

g5. How many minutes per hour does the TV Code allow tjr 
Lommerc^ials during the Saturday and Sunday cni^aren'^, 

A5. - a. 9i minutes (U used to be 16) 

06. Who would be the most likely to watch ihc -os: 'V^ 

A6. - c. A fifty-nine year-old woman (who watcheb 
average of 40 hours 28 minutes per wcei- , 
teenagers, 12-17 years old, watch an jve^^^n^ 
24 ho'irs, 7 minutes per week) 

07. There are more TV sets in the United States ^r^an: 
A7, All answers are correct. 

a. Households with mdocr plumbirc. 

b. Households with telephones, 

c. Households with cars . 

d. People, 



c.. In concluding this bnef activity ana making a transition to the 
next, It should be evident that the degree of impact is enormcus 
and that any skills that can assist viewers to be more 
discriminating and intelligent viewers would be useful. Since 
all television viewing involves visual attenti veness , the next 
part of this activity focusses on that skill. 

B. WARMUP— VISUAL RECALL AND AURAL AWARENESS (15 minutes) 

K Ask all participants to stand and select a partner. Allow one 
minute for the partners to study each other's clothing and 
accessories. 

2. Direct the partners to turn away ftxim each other. With backs 
turned, each partner should change three detail' of his or her 
own clothing or accessories (e.g., remove an earring or tie 
claspv unbutton a shirt button or remove glasses). 

3. When they have completed their alterations, instruct the 
partners to face each other. Ask them to dete:^ine what their 
partners chanqed. 

4. Allow participants time to share their experience with the 
group. How many changes were participants able to recognize? 

5. Ask group to be seated. Have them close their eyes and listen 
to the sounds around them for 15 seconds. 

6. Have participants identify the sounds they heard. Emphasize 
those sounds that are not usually evident (e.g., buzzing, 
lights, breathing, background sounds). 

7. Briefly discuss what sounds people are aware of when they watch 
television and what expectations sounds create in television, 
suggest participants concentrate particularly on portions of 
drama programs in which there is no dialogue. 

C. CONTENT ANALYSIS (25 minute^) 

jUSt about everything one hears and sees in a television p^-ocram such as FROM 
jUMPSTREET 1 s pre-planned. Content special ists out! ine what facts or 
messages should be included according to the objectives of the series and the 
interests and abilities of the viewer, much the sane way a teacher plans a 
lesson. A television program frequently presents this information in a 
highly compressed fashion, requiring viewers to pay close attention to each 
segment. A focussed discussion immediately following viewing can assist both 
recal 1 and retention. 

1. Direct participants to the Content Analysis Worksheet and reproduce 
a facsimile of the worksheet on an easel pad or blackboard. 

2. Play Segments 6 and 7 of Blues: Country To City- in which Brownie 
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I.cGhee and Sonny Terry perform and a^e interviewed. Direct 
participants to pay particular attention to content related to the 
subjects they teach. Allow two or three minutes following screening 
for the charts to be completed. 

3. Using the worksheet questions as a guide, elicit through discussion 
a content analysis of the segment screened. Keep track of the 
discussion on the facsimile worksheet. 

4. When at least part of the chart has been filled in, ask a sampling 
of participants to suggest one objective that might be pursued m 
their classrooms using this segment. 

TECHNICAL ANALYSIS minutes) 

1. Paraphrase the following: Imagine we are going to make a TV 
program of this workshop. (Note: Any other situation could be 
used as well.) What are some things we would have to decide? 

a. First we would determine the set. Engage participants to 
discuss where the scene would take place. Would it be in a 
room like this? Would ^t be outdoors? What part of the 
room would we use? Etc. 

b. We would then determine what sounds would be heard. Will 
you hear my voice, buzzing lights, music, the sound of 
children playing the the background? 

c. We would then have to cast the program. Who would be in 
the TV program? Will the presenter be a man or woman? 
Will the participants be old, young, or balanced by age, 
race or sex? 

d. We would determine what camera shots would be used and when 
they would be used. Point out that seeing a scene through 

a camera lens is much more limited than seeing it live. 
Explain that the television camera has no peripheral 
vision. 

To give the group the impression of what is seen through a 
camera lens, suggest that participants roll a sheet of 
pape^ into a tight tube. Ask participants to look through 
the tuoe et another person across the room and tell what they 
see. (Responses should be the person's teeth, eyes, etc. but 
not the whole person or background.) Point out that this is 
representative of a camera shot, called a "close-up." 

Instruct the group to open the tube a bit. They should see 
TOr^e of the person, but not necessarily the background (a 
medium shot). If the paper tite is opened even wider, the 
participants should see what resembles a "long shot" which would 
include the whole person and the scenery around him/her. Allow 
1-2 minutes for participants to experiment with this technique. 
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explaining that the camera, by its position, is always 
detennining the focus and intensity cf what you see. 



1. This same kind of analysis can be used with an existing program 
segment. Direct participants to the Technical Elements 
Worksheet and reproduce a facsimile of the worksheet on the 
easel pad or blackboard. 

3. Play Segment 7 of The West African Heritage in which Oscar 
Brown, Jr. demonstrates "Pattin' Jibba" to a group of children. 
Allow participants a minute or two to complete the worksheet 
following screening. 

4. Using the worksheets as a guide, discuss the different technical 
categories. 

5. Provide a short break prior to the next activity. 
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4. BLACK MUSIC AND THE HUMANITIES (55 minutes) 

OBJECTIVES 

To define the scope of black music as it relates to the television 
series, FROM JUMPSTREET. 

To relate the study of black music to the humanities. 

To introduce participants to the FROM JUMPSTREET series through screening 
a complete program. 

To relate program content to multicultural education and selected aspects 
of black music cul ture. 

MATERIALS 

Handout 

9. "Black Music And The Humanities" by Vada E. Butcher 
From Jumpstreet 

Gospel and Spirituals 
PROCEDURES 

1. Having established a working definition of multicultural education 
in a previous activity, begin this section with a short 
(approximately ten minute) presentation based on Dr. Butcher's 
paper, "Black Music and The Humamties" (Handout 6). This paper 
defines the content framework of the From Jumpstreet series and 
relates this content to the humanities. 

2. Introduce participants to the Gospel and Spirituals program as an 
example of how the From Jumpstreet series treats a particular topic. 
While this program would not necessarily be the first program 
teachers would use with students, it is representative of the series 
as a whole. 

3. Screen the program. 

4. Ask participants to relate what they see to the earlier discussions 
of multicultural education and black music and tne humanities. For 
example : 

0 In what way does the program involve individuals in 
experiencing different cultural perspectives, techniques 
and sensitivities? 
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0 What values are implicit in the program? 

0 What Situations or behaviors were seen that were fannl^. ar' 
Unfairn 1 lar? 

0 What religious philosophies are expressed in the prograni? 

0 What musical characteristics are evident in the 
performance? 

0 How does the program reflect humanistic education? 

This discussion should be maintained for no more than 10-15 minutes. 
It can end with a summary of different aspects of the program that 
participants observed. 

This activity concludes Session One. Faculty should review for 
participants the objectives and major content of this session and preview 
the activities of the remaining two sessions. The Jumpstreet 
Humanities Project Learning Package should be distributed to 
participants at this time. 



5. iriTRODUCTION TO THE JUMPSTREEF HUMANITIES PROJECT LEARNING PACKAGE 



( 10 minutes) 
OBJECTIVES 

To introduce participants to the overall structure of the 
Jumpstreet Humanities Project Learning Package. 

To introduce participants to the organization of the next several 
activities. 

MATERIALS NEEDED 

The Jumpstreet Hunanities Project Learning Package 

PROCEDURES 

1. Participants should be directed to refer to the Learning Package 
during this activity. Review the organization of the book into three 
separate curricula areas and two appendices. A brief suniriary of this 
can be found in Handout 2. This is a good opportunity to spend a minute 
focussing in particular on the functions and uses of the two Appendices. 

During this activity, the following points can be stressed: 

a. Each lesson or unit has not only a procedural plan 
for teaching toward specific learning objectives, 
but anywhere between one and six handouts which are 
meant to be duplicated by the teacher and used by 
students. There are no copyright restrictions on 
these handouts, as long as they are credited to the 
p»^oject . 

b. The lesson procedures are meant to be flexible 
rather than prescriptive. Teachers should feel free 
to adapt them to the needs of their students and to 
their own teaching style, as well as to the specific 
requirements of their course curricula. 

c. Participants might be interested to know the manner 
in which these materials were developed, particularly 
that each team included a number of secondary school 
teachers . 

2. Depending on the time schedule of a specific workshop and the 
interests of a particular group, at least three alternatives can be 
considered for presenting activities 6, 7 and 8 in one four-hour 
pen od. 



Miternaiive i 



Alternative 2. 



Divide workshop in two groups based on their primary 
responsibilities falling v/ithin either social 
studies or language arts. Have concurrent 
sessions of approximately two hours in length 
for Activities 6 and 7. Rejoin for Activity 8 
w ith ful 1 group. 

Omit Activity 8 (Introduction to The Humanities 
Perspective) allowing all participants to be 
introduced to both The Language Arts Dimension 
and The Historical Perspective in two successive 
two hour sessions. 



Al ternati ve 3, 



Alternative 4. 



Omit Activity II (Teaching Sequence Development) 
focussing Activities 9 and 10 specifically on 
second sound track concepts. 

Have three successive sessions of approximately 
I hour and 15 minutes each. Activity procedures 
will have to be abbreviated to accomplish this. 



Note: This decision should be made by the faculty team in advance. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE (2 hours; 



OBJECTIVES 



Workshop participants will be able to identify and demonstrate selected 
lessons in The Historical Perspective as they relate to the FROM 
JUMPSTREET television series. 



Workshop participants will be able to explain the format and scope and 

sequence of The Historical Perspective . 

Workshop participants will be able to apply specific lesson in The 

H 1 story Perspective to the teaching of social studies at the secondary 
school level . 



MATERIALS NLEDED 



The Jumpstreet Humanities Project Learning Package 



Handouts 



10. Legal Status of Blacks 

11. Blues: Country To City Viewing Guide 

12. Realities of Reconstruction 

13. Gospel and Spirituals Viewing Guide 

14. Blues: Country To City--Thoughts For Review 

15. Unit Quiz: Post-Civil War America 



From Jump :> treet 

-2. Gospel and Spirituals 
-3. Blues: Country To City 



PROCEDURES 



1. Direct participants to The Jumpstreet Hinanities Project Learning Package 
section entitled, The Historical Perspective . Review with participants 
the manner in which it is organized into six units. These six units 
cover the full sweep of the Afro-American experience and correspond 
roughly to the material covered in a full year's course in American 
and Afro-American History. 

2. Direct participants to Unit 3. Post-Civil War America in order to review 
the organization of each unit. 

3. Explain to participants that most of the remaining time will be devoted 
to using this unit, in much the same way as teachers would do with their 
students. Because the unit would ordinarily take at least ten class 
periods to complete, and only two hours are planned for the workshop, 
some activities will be either omitted or shortened considerably. The 
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activmes done in the workshop wi 1 i tociiS cn those *ecicning strategies 
or material:) that my be less familiar to teachers. 

\ecap the history this period, using the introduction tc the unit. 
Jirect participants ciitention to the goal ana objectives of this unit, 
providing a brief summary ot how these are handled in the unit 
orocedures. 

For the rest of this activity, teachers wi^l not need their Learning 
Packages as all handouts that will be used are included in the Workshop 
Manual, uirert participants to turn to Handout 12 Legal Status of 
Blacks. Proceed with those parts of the unit that you have selected 
to demonstrate. 

Provide time for participants' questions about ^ther units in the package 
at the conclusion of this activity. 



7. INTRODUCTION TO DIMENSIONS OF LANGUAGE ARTS (2 hours) 



OBJECTIVES 

Workshop participants will be able to identify and demonstrate 
selected lessons in Dimensions of Language Arts as they relate to 
the FROM JUMPSTREET television series. 

Workshop participants will be able to explain the format and scope 
and sequence of Dimensions of Language Arts . 

Workshop participants will be able to apply specific lessons in 
Dimensions of Language Arts to the teaching of language arts at the 
secondary school level. 

MATERIALS NEEDED 

The Jumpstreet Hunanities Project Learning Package 

Handouts 

16. Opening Montage Viewing Guide 

17. Background on "Pattin' Jibba" 

18. Nonverbal Exercise 

19. Notes on Human Communication 

20. Lesson Quiz: Nonverbal Communication 

From Jumpstreet 

^2. Gospel and Spirituals 
^3. The West African Heritage 

PROCEDURES 

1. Direct participants to The Jumpstreet Hunanities Learning Package section 
entitled Dimensions of Language Arts . Review with participants the 
manner in which it organized, in particular drawing on information found 
in the Introduction, Scope and Sequence and Program Index. Direct 
participants to Lesson 2, Symbolism in order to review the organization 
of each lesson. 

1. Explain to participants that most of the remaining time will be devoted 
to using specific lessons in much the same way as teachers would do with 
their students. For practical reasons, all the handouts that will be 
used in the demonstration lessons are included in the workshop manual so 
that handouts in the Learning Package can remain intact for future 
c lassroom use. 

3. Lesson 2. Symbolism is a part of the Creative-Literary Dimension and 
would be appropriate for use in both literature and writing classes. It 
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IS included in the Learning Package because black vocal nibsic, black 
literature and the black American experience is particularly rich in the 
use of symbolism and because numerous segments in FROM JUMPSTREET can be 
used as resources for ter-^chmg this concept. 

Introduce the main objective of this lesson, which is that students will 
be able to define, identify and analyze symbols as they are usea in a 
variety of situations. Proceed with the procedures identified in the 
lesson itself. At those points in the lesson where students would 
typically respond, provide sufficient time for workshop participants to 
do so. 

NOTE: To reduce the number of videocassettes needed at the workshop, ar 
alternative to the use of Black Music in Theater and Film for ^\\e 
evaluation portion of this lesson is Segment 2 of Gospel an':! 
Spirituals. In this segment, Oscar Brown, or. pcr^c*"'": "in Da 
Beginning." Direct participants to select a word or phrase that 
is used in the lyric and write one paragraph explaining its 
meaning and use as a symbol. 

If time permits, a contrasting lesson to which participants can be 
introduced is Lesson 5. Nonverbal Communication in The Communications 
Dimension. All information needed to teach this lesson is included in 
the Learning Package but it is recommended that a condensed form be 
presented, focussing on types of activities that might be unfamilia>^ to 
workshop participants. 
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c. INTRODUCTION TO THE HUMANITIES PERSPECTIVE ( 9U frinutes) 
OBJECTIVES 

Workshop participants will be able to identify and demonstrate 

selected lessons in The Humanities Perspective: A Multicultural Unit on 

Dance and Poetry . 

Workshop participants will be able to explain the format and scope and 
secquenCG of thi s unit. 

Workshop participants will be abU to apply specific lessons ^n Th e 
Humani ties Perspective to tht teaching of humcinities or 
humanities-oriented courses at the Stv-Ondary school level. 

MATERIALS NEEDED 

"he Jumpstreet Hinanities Project Learning Package 

Handouts 

21. Background Information on "Pop! Goes The Weasal" 

22. Listening Gu^de for "Pop! Goes The Weasal" 

23. Rhythm Pattern^ for "SalamaLu Bansa" 

24. Dance Instructions for "Salamatu Bansa" 

25. Historical Background to "Tanko Bushi" 

26. Dance Instructions for "Tanko Bushi" 

Recordings or audiotdpes 

"Pop! Goes Ihe Weasel" by Lucien Calliet 

( Sound Beat and Feeling, Record 7, American Book Company 

or RCA Adventures in Music , Grade 4, Volume i. Record LE 1004) 

"Tanko Bushi" ( Nihon no Minyo , Japanese Victor MV 5535 (VEV-2991) 

"On The Subway" ( The Last Poets) 

From Jumpstree t 

»4. The West African Heritage 
^6 . Dance To '^he Musi c 

Other 

A two-tone African bell 

An audiotape of individuals speaking the same phrase in five or six 

different languages. 
A second example of traditional Asian dance or ^clk music. 
A teaching space that allows for movement-oriented activities. 



rVOLEDLRES 

1. Direct participants to the Jumpstreet Hunanities Learning PdCkaL,e 
section entitled The Humanities Perspective: A Multicultural Unit 
on Dance and Poetry . Review with participants the nanner in which 
It IS organized, in particular drawing from information found in the 
Introduction, Scope and Sequence and Program Index. In contrasting 
this unit to other parts of the Learning Package, the following 
differences could be stressed: 

a. this unit can be completed in only two to three weeks 
of class time raiher than an entire semester; 

b. this unit IS organized around concepts rather than the 
skills-based organization of Dimensions In Language Arts, 
for example; 

c. this unit examines concepts in the humanities from the 
point of view of several different cultures (American, 
African, Afro-American, Korean, Japanese, French), 

To illustrate this, you might begin by playing an audiotape 
on which five or six individuals are speaking the same 
phrase in different languages. Play the tape two or 
three times and ask participants if they can identify 
the different cultures represented or the message being 
gi ven . 

A second means of illustrating this point is to 

demonstrate the dance of a culture that contrasts sharply 

with that seen in From Jumpstreet. A traditiorial A^ian 

dance (other than the "Tanko Bushi" used later in the 

workshop) woula be a good selection here. If the workshop 

leader can demonstrate the dance with participants 

mirroring the movements they see, this would be excellent. If 

not, see if the music can evoke a verbal description of the 

type of movements that would be likely. Discussion can compare 

the stylized nature of tne movements and can contrast 

these with contemuorary youth dances, for example, with 

respect to the culture from which each emanates. The 

major point is that the dance of each culture reflects 

the cultures' customs, traditions, religion, environment, 

etc. 

2. Explain to participants that most of the remaining time will De 
devoted to using one of the two lessons in the unit in much the same 
wdy as teachers would do with their students. For practical 
reasons, all the handouts that are needed to implement Lesson i. Music 
and Dance, are incluoea in the workshop manual so that handouts in the 
Learning Package can remain intact for future classroom use. 

3. In presenting this lesson to the workshop, several suggestions are 
made: 
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The Bacl^ground InformatiOD cn "Pop! Goes The Ueasel" cclIc: 
be read by the faculty member to the participants or 
presented from memory. The information in the hardcut, 
however, is an important base for the listening activity 
that f Gi 1 ows i t . 

Prior to using the listening chart for "Pop! Goes The 
Weasa! " the faculty member should become very familiar 
with the music so that cal] numbers can be called out m 
a smooth manner as each event that is described on the 
listening chart appears in the music. It may De necessary 
to put non-music readers at ease regarding the rnusical 
notation on the call chart. It is not necessary that an 
individual read or understand every symbol. The focus ct 
the listening exercise is Calliet's presentation of this 
simple melody in different dance f o'^ms , each representative 
of a different culture or time. 

It IS important that participants feel comfortable with 
the rhythm patterns for "Salamatu Bansa" prior to applying 
these to the music. If these patterns can be projected on 
a wall or written out on a blackboard it will free 
participants hands to clap. A goal should be to achieve a 
clear simultaneous presentation of tne two line rhythm 
pattern listed on the Handout as "Clapping Pattern." 

Present each line separately and keep the tempo quite slow 
until people have the pattern down. Some people are 
helped by counting out loud; others are hindered. Be 
lavish with praise. The rhythmic accents in this pattern 
may be unfamiliar to some of the participants. Get each 
line set at a good temoo before trying to do then 
simultaneously in two groups. 

The pattern can be applied either to the Salaniatu Dance or 
to "On The Subway." 

The lesson includes specific directions and pictures 
for two dances. Time may not be available to teach botn i fi 
which case "Tanko Bushi" should be stressed because of its 
cultural contrast to material in FROM JUMPSTREET. It is 
recormended that in teaching the dances that the faculty ne'^t^ 
become quite proficient at them privately ana have particican 
follow his or her movement examples, ore movement at a tine. 
Chanting the accompanying English text will help maintain tne 
rhythm but is equally inportant to give exposure to the 
Japanese text, as this provides far more involvement with the 
culture. Do not introduce the music until the movements are 
set. While these are all described on paper in the handout, 
IS recommended that the handout be used for final review 
rather than for teaching so that participants know it is 
there for reference before they try to teach it 
themselves. It is >^'mply easier and faster to learn by 
rote . 
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It wilt be important to show at least portions of the two tapes 
recommended for this lesson. The focus on the viewing 
experience should be on participant's abiluy to notice aspects 
of cultural adaptation, cultural continuity, etc., as seen in 
the programs. 
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9. INTRODUCTION AND PROGRAM SCREENING (45 minutes) 

The activities in this session are carefully programmed to help participants 
develop strategies that can result in new curriculum applications of FROM 
JUMPSTREET in their local communities. The development process used is very 
similar to that used by the teams that developed the activities presented in 
Session II. Because this process would ordinarily take several weeks, this 
session is more a simulation than a direct application. As in a simulation, 
some decision points are predetennined. 

In school districts pilot testing these materials. Activity 11 should be 
omitted and a discussion of the pilot test procedures substituted. 



OBJECTIVES 



To provide participants with an overview of Activities 9, 10 and 
11. 



To assign participants to one of the following curriculum development 
teams: Social Studies, Language Arts, Music. 

To introduce curriculum development teams to Objective Selection Forms. 

To introduce participants to the FROM JUMPSTREET program on which 
curriculum development activities will be based. 



MATERIALS NEEDED 



Handouts 



27. Objective Selection Lists/Directions for Media Professionals 



F^om Jumpstreet 

-4. The West African Heritage (with original sound trackj. 



PPOCEDURES 



Prior To The Session 



Assign registrants to teams based on their subject matter responsibili- 
ties. No team should have more than 10 members, but it is permissable to 
have more than three separate groups. Similarly, two groups may be as- 
signed the same subject area, if warranted by registrants' interests, but 
would be expected to develop units with different foci. For example, the 
the Objective Selection Lists group objectives into three social studies 
dreas: Black Studies, Anthropology and History, each of which could be 
assigned to a different group. The handout also includes separate direc- 
tions for media professionals. 
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During The Session 

1, Provide an overview of the session. Briefly, during a tour-hcur 
period, participants will screen a single program two times, will 
select ^^sson objectives from a predetermined list, and will develop 
teachir activities that use segments of the program, engage 
students :ritical viewing, reflect a multicultural philosophy, 
and indi^ how student attainment of selected objectives will be 
evaluated. These lessons will be presented to the group and 

c ri tiqued. 

NOTE: In pilot test settings, participants will screen a single program 
two times and will select appropriate teaching objectives (from a 
predetermined list) that could be enriched by the classroom 
utilization of a part or al i of the program they have viewed. 
Approximately two hours will be devoted to this, following which 
time will%e spent explaining and organizing for the pilot testing 
experience. 

2, Announce team assignments and provide time for participants to 
regroup into teams. Unlike previous sessions, participants will be 
working independently in groups for most of this session; faculty will 
serve in a facilitating role, 

3, Direct participants to Objective Selection Lists for their subject 
area. In most cases, these objectives have been selected directly 
from existing school curricula to emphasize that media can be used 
to meet existing objectives rather than to create new teaching 
requirements. While a few moments should be provided for 
individuals to look over the lists, ample time for discussion will 
be provided after program screening. 

At sites where Activity 11 wil I be used, media professionals will 
be asked to develop a cntica"* viewing response sheet and activity 
t'".dt will assist students to achieve the objective selected by the 
team, 

4, Screen FROM JUMPSTREET: West African Heritage using the original sound 
track (found by setting the player to Audio Channel 2,) This particular 
program has been selected for curriculum development for two 

reasons: it would logically come first in a teaching sequence 
and it contains content pertinent to a variety of disciplines. 

5, Rewind the tape as it will be needed later in the session. 
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10. TEAM SELECTION OF LEARNING ACTIVITY FOCUS 

AND SECOND SOUND TRACK SCREENING (60 minutes) 

The first stage of curriculum development must naturally involve 
determination of a learning focus. In this case, while the general content 
area is establishea in the tele^'ision programs, the use to which this could 
be put in an individual classroom has not. Once the objectives have been 
selected, experience has indicated that most developers will want to see the 
program a second time as well as have access to additional information. 

OBJECTIVES 

To select from a pre-determi ned list, up to two learning objectives 

and determine a media resource that can be used to enrich the teaching of 

these objecti ves . 

To introduce participants to second sound track training techniques. 

To provide additional background information on the focus of From 
Jumpstreet: West African Heritage, 

MATERIALS NEEDED 




2/. Objective Selection Lists/Directions For Media Professionals 

28. The West African Heritage Second Sound Track Script 

29. Program Synopsis and Cor^tent Breakdown for The West 
African Heritage 

From Jumpstreet 

#4. The West African Heritage 

(Second sound track version) 

PROCEDURES 

Following the first screening of The West African Heritage (with the 
original sound track), provide about 30 minutes for groups to make 
preliminary selection of up to two learning objectives and to select 
those program segments on which they would like to focus attention. 
Handout 30 (Program Synopsis and Content Breakdown) should assist 
participants recall. Allow time within this for each group to 
present their focus. It is acceptable for groups to reword 
objectives to meet their needs. 

Rescreen The West African Heritage, this time using the second sound 
track version. This is on the same videocassette as the previous 
version. You will need to move the audio monitor lever from Channel 
2 to Channel 1. The second souna track has been preparea by the 
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Video Cue Project in the Philadelphia Public Schools as part of dn 
on-going project to aevelop models for utilizing what is oramanly 
an unused audio track. In this case, it is used to highlight 
curriculum applications and provide additional content information. 
Use of the second sound track in no way changes ihe original 
production. The audio portion of the original is simply lowered to 
accommodate a new voice-over. The original audio can be recalled 
by switching back to Channel 2, a process that should be 
demonstrated while the tape is running. This procedure can be used 
repeatedly and is explained on the tape itself. 

At the conclusion of this tape are directions for the next activity. 
Thus, if the next activity will not be used, the tape can be turned 
off as the credits begin to roll. To provide closure to this part 
of the curriculum development process for groups that are stopping 
here, provide a few minutes for each team to review their plans and 
to change them if appropriate, based on the new information provided 
on the second sound track. 

Note : Additional information on second sound track techniques and on 
distribution of FROM JUMPSTRhET with a second sound track is 
available from Ms. Krcna Bricklin, Television Production 
Coordinator, Philadelphia Public Schools, Room 902A, 21st Street 
South of Parkway, Philadelphia, PA 19103, 215-299-7992. 




11. TEACHING SEQUENCE DEVELOPMENT 

AND CRITIQUE (1 hour, 15 minutes, 



This activity, which is introduced at the conclusion of the second sound 
track in Activity 10, is the next to the last of the workshop and is included 
10 give participants practice in using television programs to meet their own 
curriculum ideas. 

OBJECTIVES 

To involve participants in the development of a teaching sequence 
and materials that use selected media to meet specific objectives. 

To provide participants with feedback on the teaching sequences that are 
devel oped. 

To develop additional means of using FROM JUMPSTRLLT programs in the 
classroom. 

MATERIALS NEEDED 




Handout 



30. Directions for Development of Teaching Sequence 
PROCEDURES 

1. The fist half of this activity is primarily self-directing and is 
described on Handout 29. Faculty shoulc be available to answer 
questions as needed. Timing of the second half should be planned 
to allow each group to make a presentation. 

2. The objectives and activities of the workshop should be summarized 
at the conclusion of the presentations and time given for 
participants to react to their experiences. 
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12. WORKSHOP EVALUATION (15 minutes) 

OBJECTIVES 

To provide feedback to project staff on the success of workshop 
activities. 

MATERIALS NEEDED 

Handout 

31. Workshop Evaluation 
PROCEDURES 

1. It is essentia! that each participant complete and turn in a 
workshop evaluation. Continuing Education Units will only be 
recorded for individuals from whom we have a completed evaluation 
form (the final Handout in the Manual). This is important not 
only for the research part of our grant but to adapt workshops to 
changing needs. 

2. If you have been using xeroxed copies of the Learning Package, tell 
participants that two copies of the printed version will be sent as 
soon as it comes from the printer. It is our hope that they will 
share the second copy with a colleague. 

3. In closing the workshop, review its Objectives and what has been 
accomplished. The primary goal of these workshops is for teachers 
to begin to use these materials with their students. A small 
foUowup study will take place a few months after the workshop in 
which a sample of teachers will be queried (probably by phone) to 
determine if and how they are being used. 
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HANDOUTS 




Hancout 1 



WORKSHOP OBJECTIVES AND OVERVIEW 



As a result of this workshop, participants should be able to: 

1. use multicultural approaches in their daily teaching; 

2. analyze television programs for their relationship to school 
curncu la; 

5. become familiar with the content and approach of the television 
series, From Jumpstreet--A Story of Black Music; 

4. select and use curriculum material in the Jumpstreet Hunanities 
Project Learning Package in their classes; and 

5. develop strategies for encouraging new curriculum applications of From 
Jumpstreet programs according to local needs. 

The workshop is planned for three sessions, each running 3i to 4 hours. 

Activities 1-4 will introduce participants to the project and its 
materials, will present an operational definition of 
multicultural education and engage participants in putting this 
definition into practice; will introduce participants to concepts 
of critical television viewing; and will provide background on 
the development of the From Jumpstreet television series and 
discuss its application to the humanities. Copies of the 
Jumpstreet Hunanities Project Ledrmng Package will be 
distributed at the conclusion of this session for review 
overnight and will be actively used in Session 2. 

SESSION 2. Actitivies 5-7 will introduce participants to ihe Jumpstreet 
Humanities Project Learning Package and engage participants 
in its use. In most cases, during the first half of the 
session, participants will be asked to select an interest 
group and will divide into two groups according to whether their 
primary responsibilities are in social sciences or language arts. 
During thr second half of the session, all participants will 
regroup for an introduction to the humanities curriculum 
materials. 

Activities 8-12 are planned to ive participants time to plan for 
implementation of the Jumpstreet Humanities Project in their own 
schools. Time will be provided for participants to develop their 
own lesson plans and for these to be critiqued, and project 
evaluation plans will be discussed. Participants will also be 
introduced to the technique of second souna track television pro- 
gramming as a means of providing additional content information. 



SESSION 1, 



SESSION 3. 
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Handout 2 

FACULTY PROFILES 



VADA E. BUTCHER, musicologist, is nationally recognized as a pioneer in the 
field of ethnic music education. After receiving the Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Fisk University, she pursued graduate study at the Chicago Musical 
College and Chicago University where she earned Master of Music and Doctor of 
Fine Arts degrees. Her post-graduate work included studies in musicology 
(Ecole du Musique, Fontainblue, France), ethnomusicology (U.C.LA.) and higher 
education (Catholic University). Dr. Butcher, former dean of the College of 
Fine Arts at Howard University, and founder-director of its Center for Ethnic 
Music, has served as visiting lecturer and educational consultant at colleges 
and universities throughout the country. Among her many publications, two 
have become standard reference works in ethni c music education : Material s 
for Courses in African and Afro-American Music (1970); and Ethnic Musi c in 
General Education (1977 ). With Toby H. Levine and James A. Standifer, she 
prepared a music teacher's manual for the television series, FROM JUMPSTREET. 
She continues to serve as music consultant for the Jumpstreet Projects. In 
addition. Dr. Butcher has been apppointea Director of the Project in Ethnic 
Music and Culture under a grant from the U.S. Department of Education, and 
serves as Visiting Professor of Fine Arts at Spelman College, Atlanta, 
Geo rg i a . 



LARRY GRANT COlEMAN holds a Master's degree in English Literature and 
Language from Indiana University and a Ph.D. in Communications Studies from 
the University of Pittsburgh. A former professor of communications research 
at the University of Texas at Austin and Morgan State University, he is 
currently on the faculty of the School of Camfmiunications at Howard 
University. Dr. Coleman is a mass media critic, a former newspaper 
columnist, and an author of articles on interpersonal, nonverbal and mass 
coninunications , and folklore. In addition, he was an educational consultant 
for Radio Station KLRN, University of Texas at Austin, and for the Northern 
Virginia Educational Film Center. He is presently serving as the humanist 
consultant in language arts for the Jumpstreet Humanities Project. 
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TOBY H. LEVINE is the director of educational activities at WETA-TV where she 
develops and evaluates children's, youth, and adult educational television 
projects. Recent assignments include the role of curriculum director of FROM 
JUMPSTREET: A STORY OF BLACK MUSIC and of MUSIC..., and project director of 
the JUMPSTREET HUMANITIES PROJECT. Prior to joining WETA, Ms. Levine was 
director of development for Levine Research Associates, Brookline, 
Massachusetts , special izing in cum culum devel opment , print materials for 
educational television projects ana preparation and publication of 
educational commumcations . Ms. Levine holds the degree of B.S. from Cornell 
University, a Masters of Education from Boston University and has done 
additional graduate study in curriculum, music and music education. Ms. 
Levine is known nationally in the field of educational telecommunications and 
has published numerous teacher's guides for television series including those 
for MUSIC..., WALSH'S ANIMALS, ALL ABOUT YOU, and FROM JuMPSTREET which she 
co-authored with Vada E. Butcher and James A. Standifer. 

^ 'i 
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JAMES A. STANDIFER has a B.A. and M.A. degrees from Fisk University ana a 
Ph.D. in music from Case-Western Reserve University. Internationally known 
for his work in urban music education, multicultural music, curriculum 
research and instructional television. Dr. Standifer is currently professor 
of niusic and director of the Eva Jessye Collection of Afro-American Music at 
the University of Michigan, where he previously served as chairman of the 
music education department. He has taught music in the Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania and Cleveland, Ohio public schools and at Morristown College and 
Temple University and he has held guest lectureships in universities in the 
U.S., Canada, the Orient and North Africa. Among his many publications are: 
Tf-.e Source Book of African and Afro-American Materials for t^]e Music Educator 
:mPrVr;^n Rnnl. Cnmpanv's Secondary Level New Dimensio ns In Music 
Series. He also co-authored with Toby H. Levine and Vada E. Butcher the 
music teacher's guide for the television series, FROM JUMPSTRtET. 



OLIVE A. TAYLOR is Assistant Professor of American History at Howard 
University and Senior Fellow m The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
where she earned both the Master's and Ph.D. degrees in American History. 
Dr. Taylor has been a consultant to the Board of Education, Camden, New 
Jersey, where she revised the K-12 curriculum to include the Afro-American 
experience. She directed an experimental program in American History which 
was approved by the American Historical Association and later used as a 
required course for education and history majors at Howard University. 
Recognized as a specialist in her field. Dr. Taylor consults and lectures 
throughout the country on American and black history and is the author of 
several publications, including, "The Thematic Approach to the Study and 
Teaching of American History." Presently she is the consulting humanist in 
history for the Jumpstreet Humanities Project. 
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Handout 2 



ABOUT THE PROJECT 



The JUMPSTREET HUMANITIES PROJECT, drawing on the content, appeal and high 
entertainment value of the television series FROM JUMPSTREET, has been 
developed to encourage the integration of content relating to the black 
experience in America in secondary school classrooms through the provision of 
curriculum materials and teacher training. 

The goals of the JUMPSTREET HUMANITIES PROJECT are: 

1. To assist secondary school teachers to enrich their current courses with 
multicultural content that draws on the social, historical and economic 
conditions under which black American music culture developed. 

2. To provide secondary school teachers and students with a flexible system 
of resource material on the role of black music culture in America and 
Its connect. w traditional content areas in social studies, language 
arts and humanitu" . 



3. To stimulate and evaluate broad and creative usage of FROM JUMPSTREET in 
secondary school classrooms. 

The project is innovative in several respects: 

F irst , it has consistently asked the question "How can these programs be 
utilized to enrich an existing curriculum with content that reflects the 
black American experience?" rather than "How can this series be utilized?" or 
"Where does the curriculum cover black history?" Teachers are encouraged to 
select those lessons that can supplement their regular curriculum and to 
design additional lessons to achieve local objectives that may not be 
addressed here. 
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Secon d , it has involved the participation of classroom teachers and school 
admi ni strators at every level of development. In particular, we would like 
to thank the District of Coliimbia Public Schools; the Montyomery County, 
Maryland Public Schools and the School District of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
tor their contributions to this project. 

Thvrd, it approaches the programs as a compilation of segments, each of which 
ma> have value to enrich or enhance the teaching of a particular concept, 
rather than as a series of television programs. While this anticipates a 
greater utilization of the programs in a non-broadcast format, research 
indicates that this is the typical manner of utilization at the secondary 
school level and both the series' rights and distribution mechnism similarly 
encourage this type of utilization. Teachers are strongly encouraged to 
preview all program segirients prior to classroom use. Fourth, it looks at the 
/lewing experience as an active rorm of learmnq, providing specific 
direction for each viewing activitjr and requiv^ra specific responses from 
studefits relative to each viewing activity. 
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Fift n, u speaks not only to teachers but also directly to students through 
the inclusion of a variety of readings, stuay guides a^c evaluat'.cn 
mecnanisms tiea to each lesson. 



hROM JUMPSTREET 



All oumpstreet Hunanities Project materials are designed to be used with FROM 
0UMPSTREET--A STORY or BLACK MSUIC, a series of 13 half-hour television 
programs, produced by WETA-TV, Washington, D.C. with funding from the U.S. 
Department of Education, ESAA Broadcast Branch. Check your local public 
television station for broadcast times of these programs. The programs may 
be taped off the air and used for educational purposes until 1992. The 
programs also are distributed on v ideocassette for non-broadc. ' use by: 



GPN 

Box 8066 9 

Lincoln , NE 68501 

Phone: 402/472-2007 



The per progran. cost of FROM JUMPSTREET videocassettes is: 



3/4«Tnch $55.25 
l/2-inch VHS — $54.25 
1/2-inch Beta — S50.25 



This colorful and rhythmic series explores the black musical heritage from 
Its African roots to its wide influence in modern American music. 
Smger/songwri ter Oscar Brown, Jr. is the on-camera host. Each program of 
FROM JUMPSTREET features performances and discussion by talented contemporary 
entertai ners (see program descripti ons below), plus film clips and still 
photo sequences of famous black performers of the past. 

FRCf^ JUMPSTREET is recommended by the National Education Association and the 
Music Educators National Conference and endorsed by the National Dance 
Assoc lation . 
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A complete synopsis, broken into segments, can be found m Appendix 1 of the 
Learning Package. 

i. JAZZ VOCALISTS demonstrates the influence of West African music and 
language on Afro-American vocal jazz, highlighting particularly the jazz 
vocalist's use of improvisation and the relationship between jazz vocal 
and instrumental music. Guests: Al Jarreau, Carmen McRae. 

?. GOSPEL AND SPIRITUALS examines the development and musical 
cnaractenstics of spirituals and gospel music and relates the 
contemporary expression of these styles to their original functions and 
settings. Guests: The Reverend James Cleveland and the D.C. Mass Choir 
of the Gospel Workshop of America, The Mighty Clouds of Joy. 

3. BLUES - COUNTRY TO CITY distinguishes between country and urban blues, 
demonstrating musical characteristics of each style and shewing the 
settings in which they emerged. Guests: Willie Dixon ana his Jnicago 
Blues All -Stars, Sonny Terry, Brownie McGhee. 
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H. "ht rtES" AFRICAfi hER'.TAGE compares the role of ciusil m traditional t^est 
Mfrican culture and in Afro-American culture, unaerscoring the nany 
parallel and shared practices that link the cultures. Examples of 
traditional dance^ music dnd song of West Africa are demonstrated, as are 
contemporary examples. Also illustrated is the on-going cross-cultural 
interchange. Guests: Alhaji Bai Konte, Dembo Konte, Hugn Masekela, the 
rtO' se Dance Theater . 

5. EARLY JAZZ illustrates the musical cha^^acten sti cs of ragtime and early 
jazz, their relationship, and the musi.'. cultures from whicn they evolved. 
Guests: Alvin Alcorn and his Tuxedo Bind, Roy Eldndge. 

6. DANCE TO TXE MUSIC demonstrates the dynamic relationship between dance 
and music in African ana Afro-American cultures. Retentions of African 
movements in Afro-American dance forms are shown, as are important styles 
and innovators in the development of Afro -Amen can dance. Guests: Horn 
Coles, the Rod Rodgers Dance Troupe. 

7. JAZZ PEOPLE surveys the modern forms of the uniquely American music known 
as jazz. It explores the social an' environmental factors within the 
Afro-American culture that contributeo to its development and identifies 
key individuals and groups associated with its growth and contemporary 
styles. Guests: Dizzy Gillespie, Jackie McLean, James Moody. 

8. BLACK MUSIC IN THEATER AND FILM explores the role of music in the 
presentation and perception of blacks in theater and film and idpntifies 
black Americans who have been active in the growth of theater and film 
music. Guests: Pearl Bailey, L. 0. Sloane's Black and White Refined 
Jubilee Minstrels. 



9. JAZZ GEIS BLUE identifies the bas^c form and feeling of blues with 
reference to the classic blues style and demonstrates the application of 
Diues to jazz. Guests: Roy Eldndge, Jackie McLean. 

10. SOUL demonstrates musical characteristics of soul music and identifies 
social, political and economic factors which nurtured its development. 
Guest: Stevie Wonder. 

11. BLACK INFLUENCE IN THE RECORDING INDUSTRY demonstrates the collaborative 
effort required to produce a contemporary recorcing and reviews the 
history of the black experience in the recording industry, identifying 
significant individuals and trends that have shaped that experience. 
Guests. George Benson, Quincy Jones. 

IJ. Pi^YThM AND BLUES demonstrates the musical characteri'-.tics ot rhythm and 
blues and the relationship of rhythm and blues to the musical styles from 
which It evolved. The influence of rhythm and blues on contemporary 
American popular music is also illustrated. Guests: The Dells, 3o 
Diddley. 
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15, T'hE SOURCE OF SOUL is aesigned to demonstrate that Afr-o-Ame'^icin n,us:c 
retains elements of West African musical style despite the experience . ^ 
slavery, during which every effort was made to str^p Afncars of tnei r 
culture and systems of communication. Guests: Chuck Brcwn and ^he Soul 
Searchers, Michael Babatunde Olatunji. 
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THE JUMPSTREET HUMANITIES PROJECT LEARNING PACKAGE 

This volume contains three curriculum guides, each developed ic suppler^e'^t 
the curriculum in a different subject area: 

1. DIMENSIONS OF LANGUAGE ARTS contains 21 lessors orgamzec in ^"oilowirg 
manner: 

Creative/Literary D imension — Lessons on lyric poetry, symbolism, 
characterization and point of view. 

Commum cations Dimension s-Lessons on nonverbal commum cation , iisier.iru, 
feedback, debate, introduction to persuasion, speech delivery. 

Composition Dimension - -Lesson s on titling, vocabulary deve ioprnent , 
descriptive writing and structure. 

Theatri ca 1 D imension - -Lessons on nonsense syllables, i rterpretat ' , 
tone, creation of a dramatic scene, elements of costume design. 

2. THE HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE is organized chronologically into six units' 

The Peopling of America (1607-1776) 

Slavery (1783-1861) 

Post-Civil War America ( 1865-1900) 

The Turn of the 20th Century ( 1880-1914 ) 

Americi and Two Worlo Wars ( 1914-1945) 

Contemporary America ( 1945-present ) 

3. THE HUMANITIES PERSPECTI VE-A MULTICULTURAL UMT ON DANCE Af^D POE^PY 
consist of two lessons, each of which conpares art forms that nave 
evolved from three different cultures and examines the concepts o*" 
cultural continuity, cultural adaptation, and cultural change as 
evidenced in these art forms. 

APPENDIX 1. PROGRAM SYNOPSES AND SEGMENT BREAKDOWN is designca to provide ^ 
concept breakdown of each program in the television series, to icent:ty r 
musical selections heard in the series, and to facilitate the use of spec^*"'-: 
program segments rather than complete programs. 

APPENDIX 2. HOW TO USE SONY 3/4" V IDEOCASSETTE E'C^'IPMF*,^ - j 
trouble-shooting guide designed to assist teachers who my net regu'.ar\, ^sp 
such equipnent and to provide guidance in the technique of 'ocatira : 
segments. 

z\ 
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MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION IN ACTION 
by James A. Stand ifer 

Multicultural education is the process of incorporating into a 
teaching/learning environment activities that involve individuals in 
experiencing a variety of cultural perspectives and techniques. While a 
strong philosophy of imjl ticul tu ra 1 education is crucial to the success of 
programs in any discipline, it is especially critical in the arts and 
humanities, since these disciplines in particular seek to document and 
influence the individual's affective attitudes as well as the social 
interaction of groups. 

Multicultural education involves individuals in experiences that are 
typical of selected culture(s) on the one hand and experiences that are 
common among cultures on the other. It is a process that recognizes cultural 
diversity _and similarities as a fact of life. It requires teaching 
strategies that both i ntel 1 ectual ize and humanize. 

A major characteristic of multicultural education is that it is 
value-laden. As H. Prentice Baptiste, chairperson of multicultural/bilingual 
education at the University of Houston, points out, "it reflects a philosophy 
that strongly recommends a particular set of beliefs, principles, and ideas 
that should govern the relationship of people of diverse cultures." Thus, it 
requires teachers to be commited to humanistic principles such as equality 
and mutual respect. In fact, multicultural education, perhaps more than any 
other form of education, depends greatly on the strength of the convictions 

of moral commitment. This commitment--this phi losophy--is essential because 
It has a highly important payload: it will inevitably afect one's 
understard ing of the value and nature of one's own personal i f e and deepen 
one's respect for the lives of others. 

For teachers to develop and constantly renew this philosophy, they must 
frequently risk encounters that are new and different, gradually evolving 
from those experiences a highly personalized multicultural perspective tnat 
IS congruent with their unique school situation. They must constantly 
practice this philosophy, for multicultural education is very practical; they 
must embrace and internalize the pluralistic behaviors whicn comprise 
multicultural education, for this philosophy is highly personal; they must be 
desirous of seeking out and nurturing the distinctive and the different, tor 
this humanistic philosophy values diversity and commitment based on openness 
and trust. Moreover, they must be courageous and ready to investigate and 
experience unfamiliar ideas and behaviors even though these cross-cultural 
experiences are apt to be quite different, and sometimes intimidating, from 
what the teacher and student know and/or count among their store of knowledge 
and experienc3. 

Finally, most of us tend rore to emphasize differences in ii.ings and 
peoDle tnan commonalities, and to evaluate those differences in terns of 
ourselves and our own cultures. This may be inevitable. However, a strong 




and ^niernalized philosophy of multicultural education can diminish the 
erfects of such ethnocentricity and assist inaividuals to evaluate people, 
things, and behaviors in terms of the cultures ana experiences that produced 
them. Further, this philosophy helps us discover ways in which we and other 
cultures are alike and to appreciate ana respect the ways in which we may be 
fferent. 



If we, as teachers, can accomplish these aims, we have more than a 
reasonable chance of helping our students deepen their appreciation for their 
own cultures. That is, the learner can begin to see things which may have 
been labelled distasteful in one culture that are perfectly acceptable in 
others. This knowledge can lead to a better perspecti^/e from which to view 
and understand the behavior in question. Further, the learner may truly 
begin to see other cultures as complementary rather than contradictory ways 
of organizing and dealing with the social world. 

This global view is particularly necessary in a pluralistic society such 
ao America where, perhaps more than ever before, we need to know that 
cultural differences may be assets that simply involve alternative ways of 
looking at and doing things; and that these differences are not absolute or 
mutually exclusive. This view is the very essence of operational izing 
mul ticul tura 1 education. 



We have a long way to go to actualize the vast numbe^ of definitions, 
pronouncements, and the like on multicultural education. We will continually 
need updated guidelines and practical examples. More than that, we will need 
experience in putting the guidelines and practices to work. Teachers and 
administrators and parents must somehow capitalize on culturally relevant 
pdbt experience ana combine forces to develop appropriate frames of reference 
for constructing and putting into action approaches to multicultural 
education in the'ir particular school and community. 

It seems appropriate to end this discussion with what I believe is one of 
the most important statements on multicultural educafion issuea during the 
past decade. In part, it says: 

. . . Mu 1 ti cu 1 tu ra 1 educat i on recogni zes cul tu ra 1 di versi ty 
ds a fact of life in American society, and it atfiins that this 
cultural diversity is a valuaole resource that should strive tt 
preserve and enhance cultural pluralism. 
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To endorse cultural pluralism is to endorse the principle that 
there is no one model American. To endorse cultural pluralism 
IS to understand and appreciate the differences that exist among 
the nation's citizens. It is to see these differences as a 
positive force in the continuing development of a society which 
professes a wholesome respect for the intrinsic worth of eve»7 
individual (Ame»"ican Association of Colleges ^^or Teacher 
tducation, 197^). 
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From: New Dimensions in Music: bound, 'Beat and Heeling . New York: American 
Book Company, 1972. Reproduced by permission of D,C. Heath. 
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Hdiiaout 6 



THE IMPACT OF TELEVISION ON AMERICA^ 

1. By high school graduation, how many hours has an average student 
spent viewing TV? 

a. 12,000. 

b. 18,000. 

c. 25,000. 

2. By high school graduation, how many hours has an average student 
spent in the classroofn? 

a. 12,000. 

b. 18,000. 

c. 25,000. 

3. The TV set is on for hours per week in an average American 

household. 

a. 40 hours . 

b. 65 hours. 

c. 80 hours. 

4. What IS the average number of comniercidls seen by children under J8 
each week? 

a. 100. 

b. 350. 

c. 500. 

5. How many minutes per hour does the TV Cixie dilow for comnierc i d 1 s 
during the Saturday and Sunday children's fare'^ 

a. 9i m nutes . 

b. 15 minutes. 

c. iHi minutes. 



^Developed b> Sheila Ma'loy, c jnsu i tdftt , wNE'^, New YnrH . Lsea 
oerm s^. 1 on. 
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6. Who would be the .nost likely to watch the most TV? 
a . A five year old gi rl . 

b. A sixteen-year old boy. 

c. A 1 1 f ty-ni ne-yea r old woman. 



There are more TV sets in the United States than: 

a. Households with indoor plumbing. 

b. households with telephones. 

c. Households with cars. 

d. People. 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS WORKSHEET 

Directions : Complete this chart either after viewing or while viewing a 
segment of a FROM JUMPSTREET program. Pay particular 
attention to content related on the subject you teach. 



PROGRAM: 
SEGMENT: 



Wha": IS the major theme of this segment? 
Mus ical : 

h 1 stor ical : 

L Uerary : 

What facts are presented in this segment? 
Musi i : 

Hi storica i : 

L 1 terary : 

*^hdt a TP some other, more subtle themes of this segnient 
Mus ical : 

hi s ton cj ' : 

. 1 terary: 
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TECHNICAL ELEMEIiTS WORKSHEET 



hanaout fc 



Directicns : Ccmplete this chart either afte* viewin^^ or while viewing a 
program segment. Use short descriptive phrases to help you 
recall what you notice. 



1. SETS: 

Describe the sets in detail. What clues teT you when and where the 
action lakes place? What does the set tell you about the characters 
who appear there? What does it tell you about the mood? How does 
It contribute to the program? 



COSTUMES: 

Describe them in detail. Are they appropriate to the cha^'acter, the 
time, the place, the scene? Why do you think they were selected? 
What else might the characters have worn? How ao the costuines 
contribute to your impression of the character^^ 



3. CASTING: 

What do the actors look like? How does their appearance at^'ect your 
impression of the characters^ (For instance, d viewe^^ night be irore 
favorably impressed by an attractive actor, while unattractive 
actors are often used to play villains.) How wo'jld your ''rripressi on 
of the scene or the characters change if the actor were a aifferer^t 
sex, race, size, age, etc? 



4. PACING: 

Pacing sets the mood. Is this 'Sec^rient fast-pdced or s'ow-nacL"j' 



ACTIfiG: 

What does the actor ao to make the character believable' riow does 
he use his voice? Uhat tones of voice ana inTlection<^ df«.-s he use: 
wnat gestures does he use.'' Are they Del ' "-'Vdh 1 " 
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BLACK MUSIC AND THE HUMANITIES 
Dy Vadd E. Butcher 

Black music is that music which had its genesis in Africa before our 
ancestors were brought over into the Western Hemisphere. Africa is a huge 
continent, bisected by the Sahara Desert which forms a natural barrier 
between North Africa and Sub-Sahara Africa (often called Black Africa). 

We are told that most of our ancestors came from West Africa--a 
specific area of Sub-Sahara Africa. Thus, our focus is upon the traditional 
music of West Africa--that music which we think our ancestors were creating 
and performing when they were brought to the Western Hemisphere against their 
will. Research indicates that this music was quite different from that which 
IS heard in urban centers of West Africa today. Our ancestors were earned 
to various parts of the Western Hemisphere--to South America, to the 
Caribbean, and, of course, to North America. Wherever they settled, they 
were ^'nfluenced by the music they heard around them. Nevertheless, the basic 
elements of the traditional West African music which they brought with them 
have endured until today, and they will continue to endure. Wherever you 
find pecol e of African descent, you will hear music which has characteristics 
which are common to the music of black people all over the world, whether it 
IS performed in Guyana, Trinidad, Jamaica, New York, or on Jumpstreet. 

Musical Cha racteristics 

One of the most significant characteristics of traditional West African 
music that has been retained in the contemporary music of black people is 
r^iythmic complexity. The complicated rhythmic patterns are difficult to 
perform, but they lend unique vitality and excitement to Af ro-Anipri ^an music. 
Black people's fondness for percussion is reflected not only in their 
performance on percussion instruments, but i ii foot-tapping ana hand-clapping 
^js well. Even in singing, we produce our tones with a kind of percussive 
rittdck, so that sometimes the traditional black vocal timbre is characterized 
ds abrasive, strident, or harsh. Personally, I don't care for any of these 
terms because they have negative connotations. Howeve»^, it is very true the 
trdditional black vocal tone quality is quite different from the European 
.oncert tone, or the oel canto tone. Yol can ^.dentify it immediately, and it 
is typical and characteristic of black singing throughout the worid. 

^herp is also a certain structural pattern which seems to dominate 
Atrican and Afro-American music no matter where it is performed. It involves 
■.ne dlternation of solo and group singing--a form that has been labeled 
"ca 1 1 -and-response. " This pattern can be heard in Aest African stcry songs, 
•n Afro-American worl^ songs, in calypso, blues, qwe-qwe, and many o^her types 
ot bidCk music. 

^or 3 lac , *:he performance of mus i ^. ' s a communa 1 er^ ^ / 1 ^ry , I n 
*r<^ditionai nest Africa there was no such thinq as buyirc a ticket and 
,-tting in tne audience waiting to be enterta^iea. If you Cuuld not oia> an 
instrument, then you could sina. And if you couid not sinq, pernaps ^^ou 
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v^uld dance. And if you could not do any of these things, you could at least 
clap your hands. Everyone was expected to participate. When we attend a 
blues concert today, we respond to the performer, bimilarly, when we are 
listening to gospel music, we clap along, or encourage the singers with 
"Amen" or "Praise the Lord." We become a part of the performance. 

Another facet of traditional West African music culture was its emphasis 
on spontaneous creativity--creati ng music on the spot. We call this process 
improvisation. It is important to point out that this does not mean that in 
traditional West Africa everybody did his own musical thing whenever he felt 
like doing it. Actually, most of the musicians knew exactly what was 
expected of them and played or sang their parts precisely, even though the 
music was not written down . However , the master musician was given the 
privilege of improvising. It is this kind of spontaneous creati vity--thi s 
special skill at improvisation--which has become very important in the 
performance of Afro-American music, particularly jazz. 

Music As A Part of Life 

Another major characteristic of traditional West African music was its 
functional i sm. In other words, music was, and is, a very important part of 
day-to-day living in the black world. Music accompanies work, play, and 
religious worship. It is a means ot communication, a means of education 
(morals are often taught through story songs), and a means of social control. 
Music IS an integral part of the celebrations which mark the milestones of 
life: birth, puberty, marriage, death, etc. It follows then, that 
traditional African music and its derivations are appropriate materials for 
humanistic investigation. Through the study of music one may discover a good 
dea^ about the lifestyle and the world view of the peop'e who create and 
perform this music. For instance, many black people have an unusual attitude 
toward death. We do not see death as a final event, b'it rather as a transfer 
from one level of existence to another. If we examine the lyrics of our 
spirituals. It IS apparent that we are not afraid of death. in fact, 
sometimes we look forward to it: 



"When I get to heaven, I'm gonna to put on my shoes 
And walk all over Goo's heaven." 



Or, 



"I got a home up there in that kingdom, 
Am ' t-a that good news. " 

Also, we have a sense of survival. We are basically optimistic people. 
Blues are often defined as songs of dissatisfaction and disi 1 iusionment--the 
statements of the black man in his most desperate mood. However, the Doetry 
the blues often reveals our firm determination to survive in spite of our 
problems : 

"Im gonna lay my head right down on that ^^^^]ro^c "^^iCK 
I'" 'jonna lay my head ngh* down on thr^t f^i^'r^^dC *rir^, 

a train comes along, I'm gonna snatch 'r^y hedd rign: L^dCi-." 

''r* , IS tne wd^ black people feel. Things nevei^ gp* sl* tjdo ^na : v.p '"-'^sidPr 




Finally, I would like to point to a work song called "The Gray Goose." 
The sorig itself is interesting because it is in ca 1 1 -and-response form. The 
response is always the same: "Lord, Lord, Lord." To black people, religion 
IS a very vital part of everyday life, so in many work songs there are 
references to God, to heaven, etc. The song tells a story of a goose who was 
shot by a hunter. Several weeks pass before the bird falls to the ground. 
Despite six or seven weeks of parboiling, when the goose is served dinner, 
the knife can't cut it, and the fork can't pierce it. The hog breaks his 
teeth trying to eat it. The sawmill breaks trying to saw it. Finally, the 

story relates, the goose is seen flying across the ocean with a string of 
goslings behind him. In this story song which dramatizes the 
1 ndestruc tab^ 1 1 ty of black people, the goose not only survived adversities 
that would have destroyed a lesser bird, but multiplied his species in spite 
of them. 

Clearly, much can be learned about Afro-American culture 'and history 
through the examination of African and American derived music. 



ADDITIONAL READING ON BLACK MUSIC AND THE HUMANITIES 



Bebey, Francis. African Music, A People's Art . New York: Lawrence 

Hill and Company, 1975. An introduction to traditional African music; 
includes discography. 
Chernoff, John Miller. African Rhythm and African Sensibility . 

Chicago: The University of Chicago Press , 1979 . Examines the 
relationship between African musics and their performance contexts; 
contrasts African and European music cultures. 
Davidson, Basil. Africa: The History of a Continent . New York: The 

Macmillan Company , 1972 . Overview of African history; includes material 
on ancient civilizations as well as on modern independence movements, 
rpstein, Dena J. Sinful Tunes and Spirituals: Black Folk Music to the 
Civil War . Chicago: Uni versi ty of 1 11 1 noi s Press , 1977 . Attempts to 
reconstruct and chart the transition from African to Atro-American music 
prior to the Ci vi 1 War. 
Hams, Sheldon. 31 ues Who ' s Who . New Rcchene, New York: Arlington 

House, 1979. Comprehensive biographical dictionary of blues 
personalities; includes bibliography, discography and list of 
periodicals. 

>)re:, Le^^... Blues Peopl e . New York: William Morrow and Ccmpany, 

19bJ. Sociological treatment of the origin ana meaning of the blues in 
black culture. 

Vv/T'li, John Jr. Black Song: The Forge and ^he Flame . New York: The 

Macmillan Company , 1972 . Primari ly a 1 i terary examination of the 
ae\elopment and influence of spirituals m Af ro-Ameri car life; includes 
:<iuqraphies of key indiviai^cils and an inaex ot more than 5,000 e)'tant 

".0'', Paul, "he Story of tne Blues . Kadrcr, Penns>lvania: Chilton 
^ui.^ C..n)dny~, I9b9 . Covers " tne aeveloome^t or tre bl-jes, ^ts 
r^^gi era 1 1 za 1 1 on rina urbanization. 
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Southern, Eileen. The Music of Biack Americans . New York: W. W. 

Norton, 1971. A compre'iens ive and wel 1 -docui:^ented hi stcrv/ reference 
work . 

Stearns, Marshall. The Story of Jazz . New York: Oxford UmversUy 
Press, 1956. A comprehensive history of jazz. 
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3b. LSGAL STATUS OF SLACKS 



B 



I CONSTtTUTIONAL AMENDMENTS >^ 

H'MU-PJU^ AMLNDMtNT ' l8bS* 
' Ne'f^^er Mdvery nor -nvoiuniary servitude aba 
.r 'T t-nt 'or :riiT!e whereof the parTy shall have Deer, 
' . f jfi. ' Vm:; ,n.jfi K'xisi within the United Slates or jp/ 
> .1' ' t *(i i^eT juribdiction 

RIPFNTH AMF.NDMCNT ' 1868, 
t ' ;;tM'A>ns r^n)rn or nalurali/ed lo the i Jniied 
/ i'«-*s if d iur.itH I !hr liirtsdiriion thereof arecili/erv, 
' *^ »' 'Hitet.' ' 4ates ind r>l the ofafe wtierein they reside 
^i" '.tate '.n.iti fT>ciKe )r t-nforce jny ^aw which shjil 
? J-;*' '^r iv)if>(^r', )r irnrrujf>i|it'«, of ritt/Ofv> of fht? 
f'l^Mj 'U;r ,r jr^v Jeprwe .iHy person 

rjtTV jf'jc>fr^M/ ^'itHMjt tjue uro( ess of law nor 
:t*f , ' J I'tv ;^«'''stjn Aift^ir^ i[s ,ur",dirtior^ thee(jijai proiei. 

^ ' '^en(;'^«t f t^/^^Ms of the ' *n led Sl.i'es to .'(jte 
' ! ■ ' f ' ' ^* "'J ' r r.,j,;^.o t,y 'f ' 'n,[e<^ ^ .t.ites y r^v 
1 y iN' jt ( ( .t j' t , / ' ^> I' . ir previous onc^itujri 

f . ' t^rigress h. Ill ''MV^* c*uwer V> enforce 'h \ 

II SELECTIONS FROM SOUTH CAROLINA S 
SLACK CODES 

r» ' ''d ;f ^ iS i^T rher irv-^ i so , wn^r^-o 

' vr I I i .p»" If 1 irfK' fo 'f^r put/HC 
' ' " : ' " ' 'r i(/'Ti j^r^if^r' Mi'-ri.ige r/^JfWt'^y 



. ^o^.. : , ^ r ,r*«,, . 

I K * ^ A |. ; (f>r . f / - , ' A t t , * J*. » ' , • , ' ' 

.er .iC^* / atH;r r : « r ^f, , , » f . r * : *^ . ^ c 

Mionth .)r TTKjre ,h,jti ^vj at lifu; : • t : v 

ADtte Witness mo tt? JDpr- .vej r ^ '•'le ;r '^st^ ! 

\)url or ^)y i M.iqi .tr.jfe 

^ . )r jriy ne<^itM t ^ if '^^4 OiI»N;"..Ht' j "rr,]- ! i- 
herein Oirec'ed or the evdsiuf MMr>,jtOu!,: r 't ^t-pejled 

ernoioyrnenl the Scirne ;;ersons 'or ;>*'ru-ds ess th<iO 
)ne 'Tir^nih 'hn o.irly oftendmij ,h,i!! r>*' 0'>l'^^, I a 'His 
It'fi'tMf'wf .f h M »' 'i.Jt il^' ^ .1 ivn "> M . I. ^ , I, , rt )[ 

»'edin(| lifty i IwU ir', jrvi 'k f r , jt i- ,r •,-t 

•■i i(,h tjerson so ena^'nyt'O writt^'c - .r.v 51 * ,m , ' f , 

rt'(juired when 'f^e >t'^v if^l ^otiifit jr^^ fiv^ . 

'Ti. iru>r ilton except 'wuO jrit1 i.jiri-nq 

xiv I )n fdrrTi'. , jf 'fi V >ul Jt )of .t r vn » - . ^ . h jf > i 1 a t ' 

•■^*Cept on SunOj/ ,r ji! t v ^rof ? ■ ,jm - .uri tjl A'ff 

1 rr'.js. jri jhifri f UtM V jl 'f : f » ■ iH ! . 1 J' >0 0.1 u ^ - f «, j' I , 

.'laii n'^ 0 jt !fH' Oawi 5 !( MfH^ " )f r,im^ S ■« o a jU inO i iri 

*or ♦he .iHifOdiS ' Tie '-'f^ \> j ,0 i; lOO 'let-df.- 

Ai.fK itiout the pr*'r^S',»-, i<rt-[),irr i r^v'f\i''].\\ 

t ^t^'flijred rjy 'Me- s^ isler ifiO :.»'^n 'f,' •;fr' a' )/ 
>f^^t ^ .vu:t< '^V '>ijf ■ ^ St' ' f u» , J' ' ^ 1 ! ♦ f, , t . . 

ifT r'l 1'*. , nrl pri )pt f % ' ; » " .L M : » 

'*^e if^ 1' . inO .,»•'. • ■ , , i^^f < 

' ' " A H f 1 1 ' * I ' 1 ^ [ ♦ ' , ' ' If ' ' ' . ' ' ' i ' ' ] ' , 

. ' »'0i f" . : ' - / » ' » ' ' 
Vh' '^AT/' o -Ml 

L.t'fs. ' , r • , ^ . , , ' , " 

V ' ' . ,ir ' • • 

r -r , rr,^'' i^s r ► , .... 



' " ! S'r S^' iW' / 

A ' \ M A ^ i[j A» ,a^f ' J ^ 

•/ !•■* " ^' 10'' 'f 'W*-'Otr ^e-.i^S i' '»^f^ i.t^ , t 

♦"'sr L j''0 ' ,nf' '^'e''erw 



' er : ' ' ' I' ,'1 ; a 'f* 
' f » ' ^t ' } » ; I <o 
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3«. M.UU; COUNTRY TO CITY 
VMWmO QUIDS 



Directions: You will hea^ the songs iisterJ below as you 
watch Blues Country to City Listen to the lyncs and 
UecJde it they reflect .1 sense ot hope or cJisiiiusionmeni 
Jot (jowri soecitic lyrtcs to supoort your decision 



1 Seventh Son 
Willie Dfxon 1 










2 Hootchie C(M)C^\i'i Man 
Witite ( Jtxun 1 










^ Tne Sun s Gonna Shtne In 
My BdCK Door SonnfxJny 
Sunny fef^v A Brownie M^Gnee' 


i 

i ' 
1 

i 







4 jlone Pony Hiues 
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3d. RIALITilS OP RtCONSTRUCTION 



^ ouqh( jut Reronsfruciion rridSkecJ groups Such js the 
Mjn h.,(j power M\h^> wdS greater than their numt)ers 
/vou)d indicate and .nti.jdnce (hat reached into every pdrt 
'uCrji and state government Colonel George W Kirk of 
?hf,' rj(jrth r„jro!ina btate troops gave this picture of Klan 
power tn his state 

* h.j ^. ■ spoken of their having the law and the courts 
ill on iheir jde The luneo were made uD of Ku Kfux 
ind t was impossible for any of the loyal people to get 
[usiice before the courts Not less than fifty or sixty per 
sijns fiave been killed by the Ku-Klux in the Slate be 
>»des some three or f(jur hundred whippings and there 
hds never been a m^n t,onvicted out of a" those that f 
nave near-j of Out uf all tr^ose thai I arrested agatnsi 
whom there was as good proof as could porsiL v be 
^iven enough to convict anybody before twelve rio. lest 
men I not think one has ever been tried They know 
^erv well when they commit these depredations that 
*hey wilt bii cleared and it lust makes it that much worse 
*or rhe '(jyaf people It they prosecute them for debt or 
*or in /thing else fhey fail Co'ored rnen cannot get 
r->\\cv cannc )t get their rirird earned money Theyrjgree 
• t jivr fhf-rn p,irl of th*- f r^p ir^d -itKJut the time of th** 
n irv*'st ff)*»v ( harqe them with sOfTiethinq and run thern 
*• '^l^'V dare nol ,ay -i Mijir] 

* ' 'ntro Ejirion WillKirn l oren Kat? 
U'/fifjM ' \ \ i ►^■tman ^'ubhsr^tnr; ^\)^ 
.'■'f J^■ ^' 'r r.S'f I • ^ :jerrTi-',M,jp of f^trn.irf 



■ " .... ' ' A r V'' I 

' *v1'". >iljpi WdS the .^.er 
♦ 'f^.-/ .filMf jfifj their whi|e» *''ien(^. 

" ♦ ' ■ > .'^uj utA\ , *hat were received dr^U ^he 
^ " ' ;j is fc *^r:.)r^ ipproacherj '^^^ 
■ '^k''\i\ci' ,h,Kies Catdweil a 'p.jr'e^^ 
•^♦'L "^.if^ f>i(V^r /vf'^^j WdS iSsasStPd^pd Mew 
if*"' ' 'S ( H j'lf ji f-»r)ef'iies 

f^rtmiddtion iocj rhredter^ng J ccjio^ed ^Cjfers 
' fi^; je . j( fffifupfeo jruj with is mijcn '>ys:em 
S»"^ '^-•(j '^ij'P<;Sf^ iTid f_omt)fndtKjn of ef^(^r^ it t [ 



'g ifvi !>-,e M 



Le'/re' Vr^^r j[K' I, ^ /Vm;'; v(\V.'S we 

are intimidated by the whites We wants to hold 
meetings but it is impossible to do we does 
they will say we are mdkmg dr^ invasion on the City 
and corne out (to) kill us When we hold church 
meetings they breaKes (hat up u(jr lives are net 
safe in our houses 

; Letter '')f H W Lewis of Coiu'rK)id llit^SisSippi 
Dear Sir Everything in this and ad|Oining counties is 
up to fever heal The 24-pound cannon thunders 
foHh every night The brass band dccompames the 
democratic speakers together with dbout 50 hot 
headed young men dnd dssdssinadon jnd blood- 
shed dre openly encouraged Our voters dre very 
much overdwed and 'we] fear we canncjt get out 
more than one-half of them 

Xt^tter from a Qfcnip of Nepro Rf^p(j'M>i Dear 
Go^/ernor We here give you nutice that the white 
people of this towne hdve josl ''e':e!vea by express 
from New Orleans three bcjxes (jf guns ind d'so 
some boxes of pistols for the D(jrpus of .i not m tt^is 
place while we have not got d qi>n > n r^or wdni 
dHy destrut>^menst dncj we dsK\ y» j h )r i ujr ^jr ole< 
tion (jr heipe '.(^me wdy o*- erihf r h n. ^wtfn j ir> if 
dre Our (^(jvrKu ji ] the only ru>ip li^f u , [^led am jive 
.jS some he([;e we isk iqm 



M • t r; 
'(t^Mfjr t 

1 ejrnif ; ' 



If If lIcO 



•f le < Wrir * '»,( )st ' if n. )i J • . 

)t ^outhe^^ wrstes w i' ^ ^ 
nesseem ^Hbh itt^vre i' . 

>f v.hite suprem,,, , .s, •^ ir ' . ' 
-.(ruction uidns.jncl .n/ j r ^ » ^, ^ 



t d? 



With force in(j ^iwiern ^ r^' « r / u^^, ^v^.^' 
\jmelid .n ■ ^jtsKirw- ''^..^ [ik^M^ -I 'f.r 'S' j^; ,,jn .11 



fs'XdS 'he Ahiie H,rnfr,ernMoP ' t\ 

."^S'.Uf idfU 'M lirMM :f ^ S f'" , 



ID, I 
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'*') 



, i' j J«^f ' , 't e't 



L'/. \i)ih'A),i!hl (heir > jrgrifii/ciliOfib ('.onqress 

•Hfi SolJt^ ifiO th(»v started if w^•sIl^^Jflon^ into Klan aclfv 

'••^^rf ifl (;f the tebtkM.unv Ih.il Andre// J r lowers a 
' i< jrtvH ]t . )ne Nt ^ho ' onorf's ,,()n,ii ru^-Kinqs In Ihis 
• * Mf.'it ' (;w»*rs oor^cjrrs (r,,'(i tMpprned ft) 

jnstj he 'Md !hL* irrn^udenrn Uj njn ,jgj!fv,t ,i 
,f ?»• 'T. jH n in !i(jri fr)f ..j-.tu^e ot the iA\i(W 

.' ' t'S ^.;n^^^^ ss ff'SlifTiufiy TjKHrU^y the Jnint 
^eMA r < .fnrmttee Ini^ijire tiIo the Condition ol Affairs 
ittMnsi.rrrrtionriry Slates Vot XIII Mtscellar^eous 
d t < ;riMa ' /\' 

^<isnifh^t(;n [) ^ Jul/ IS 
♦**''a'e-A/ . "-''.-yve^s ^oiored sworn and exrirnmed 

if ;I''-rj ;Vhere do /ou Hve^ 
ATj',/;^ ;^ ' ' ,h jfTarHxy^ri I'ennessee 
J N H( ,// lonc^ have you lived there ' 

-MF /;/h.it n.is r)een yfjur tiusme'is sinre y(jti 

'i^f'd m f iitanouqa Whal trade have yOu f(jli(^wed'^ 
AN'v^Vf n,f' .;niy trjoe i lolKjwed was ro( >oerintj I 
• Mfr t"; 'f t> fr . )f - < joof^nn;) Ihere within the last tw( « 
' s^ vt'ars 

' ■ ' .'^J ' /""'N ^^ow n(;icJ some office^ 
Afr-vVf ^t'S >ir ' irTi i iij^t-re ot the oeace 

j'vtSTK'N i^'iij ire- flow i lustice of the peace for the 

^NSATm ^es jr ^ >r 'hH wric;!e '^Ounty 

J.t'jTif;N rl(iw '7Kjf>Y 'ustK es were electee at the 

-rJ^n^. 'irrir IS M.rsf If"' 
A*/,jV^-H I was rhe oniy c.^lored rrvjn the other two 
.vr'.te ""rier' 

. f 3^' ./j Sinc^- s / TP --ested \<i August nave 
r' > . ^^i.tv js 1 "MO'Str iie sr 'u 'ice of the ueace 

- ^ In N w 1' t ^ ; .riijiiir^^ ' ,f /(Hj purtic ulrjny 'n rpter 
.^f . ^' • J / r H ir-». a-^ '( ti t t) i'. r)een undefstO'Oi j 
1 .fj'^^Mtrfj pofi/(ji.a >ti( )rt fiTTie ago Teii js thf 

' '/vf f> 'hf- 1 '*tt, . )f .,j>,f rnnrUh I went out 'rnm 
' i*i If 1 fu vVhitH'.ifje 'jn ^ visif to a ss'hool wturh 
'\ . ' Aas s» K ir^g //ent o\^wn there on Salufd.jy 
* 1 ' 'm^ 1' g^ ^ My >,^ier s teaching >c^'()oi 



UHLblKjN n^ll all lh.)f tney sutd 

ArjbWf they asked 'i^e wtial wu , '>y 'irjfru' I told 
thefii Then sufne (-if Ihem -,uid O ^cs .ire !he 
Hian we are lo(.)King for j-'id su turth ' )ne ot ttiem loitl 
n)e tney were g(Mng tu Kill me ' ad i pislc;! m ms 

hafuj After thtiy got me "ul of (j(Kjrs 'h^* ' .iptriin ul 
the t jrc^ani/alio \ i Itiey ail^'d him iptam !uid me 
fh<jt tie was gcjing to wf^tp \^\v hn >„ji(j tu would give 
^ne twenty five lashes itial t had n n\ ffs- impudence to 
Mjn against a white rnan for . »!!,( e t^s) [n-ut tnm tt.at 
they were not go'ng lo allow il that il w js an organiza 
tion organi/e(j by tfiern t j stop negrf^ s tn.nt huidincj 
o*fire ind 1(J put out of <;ffi( v those tha' n,id office ffuif 
it ffiey (Ji(f fKjt f)et .at of > >ffi( i Oy tjemg !( iio i ^r riotiftt'(J 
' ;r wtiipped ttiey were going \ j Uit^rTi 

Otl^JTIu^J Tney wtnpped /ou i.-ti' a^'i prorTn^^ed to 

resign ycjur - jffice ^ 
ANSWF^"^ T'es Mr 

•JUbSTlON Slate as rnu( h .>t 'tu i f^vrrsui.on as /eju 
can remember ail sa.d trorr^ iht^ 'ime \\\*'\ .ime unii! 
they let you go 
ArjSWFF^ When they were tdking ^rir (jut of ffie (Joor 
they sdid they had noihiru^ p<jrtiLui<if igatnsl me that 
they didn t dispute f was i very (Jo(m1 feiii)w hmj they 
hcJd n(jt hecjrd anything wroog of {\A ihr, did r^ot 
nierid any nujyer lu tiohj * jffiee tn tf'e I iniied Males Ifiat 
Uiey were going to stop it and w^re gcjing to whip me c. 
show that ! was riot tu nave tht impudence to run 
against any wt ,ito man .n an election us I \ \. lO done and 
that I might notify a couple of other CiA^ )red men that we 
t\ive m our city rnemhers ffiecily tio.jrj fhat they 
were going to get them Thf ^ soidftjrthe: that any white 
man who h.id anything t(j do witti my ^'itn non if ttiey 
got hold of him ttiey w(juld trerit him lusl us ttiey ( Jid me 
fFrom rt)H ^iij'^'^ir 'y,^:^ ! A'- , .v-rs in H 

f\ ompiled and edited h\ M.irgaretStimmann 
Hranson unci ["owrUd t ^' ,i'C\- ■\u)vr!grit 
''^t? Jjy Jinn ar^d 'on , » t r, ,\ i 



- ' ♦ ' > /v*'"f Ji-wr^r^ .afufJ'jy rngr^f mo ,i j.o 

' / tl IV 

4 ^ ' ■ jIm**' j ' 'hrit Ulijk p!,K:e 

•\ ;/vf- --f f if'Oay H'gnf between jng S' ' , 

*" : ' ' 'jy ' jnr ,r > Mxar tly //hirh AohM 

i' *; A r, i ' iwC >f ^^u^n iM with maSH . • jr g 

" ' ^ ' ' C I * * , /f iff^ (\ * ,[ 
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3«. OOS^IL AMD SmrrUALS VIBWINQ GUIDE 

Directions: As you view Gospel <ind Spirituals you will 
hear excerpts of trie spirituals listed below Note the 
,pecittc theme nt eacti ^.ong i e Ahat condifioni s) does 
the song retlect'^ 



1 Soon I Will Be Done With 
The Troubles of The Worio 
■ Howcird F^uPerts Chorale i 



^.uuidn f H^i.if Nf)t>ody Pr^iy 



HoiaofJ \ laye^. 
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3f . BLUIS: COUNTM Y TO CITY ^ 
THOUQNTS worn RBVIKW 



.onsiOer ^ow people relate to DOpuiar music these days 
s music only for when people are happy^ Are there tinnes 
^hen rnusic can uplift us if we re feeling down'^ 

'n this segment of the From Jumpstreet series, Blues - 
"ountrv "^0 City ii is noted how popular musicians of 
•oday le g Roiling Stones Enc Clapton Johnny Winters) 
were -nfiuenced by blues singer Muddy Waters whose 
'oots are n the blues of the reconstruction era and the 
field hollers of slavery days 

For the slaves musiC was their only release Complaints 
and protests though still voiced by many slaves, were not 
permitted After the war the limited freedoms granted 
were quickly usurped Once again song became the 
only vemcie of expression 

Music was one thing that could not be taken away 
Even when certain instruments (eg , drums) were 
oanned or became too expensive to buy. people made 
Tiusic ring from everyday tools ( washtX5ards. etc ) It was 
and IS literally a case of can t stop the music 

As /ou watch this program consider how this music 
relates to our modern pop rock country and blues music 
For example when stars call for audience participation 
the yeahs screams etc ] they are using a call and re- 
sponse Pattern that began in Africa and was brought to 
America 

listen cdrefuily for wnat else fOOdy s muSic may have 
nnerited trom these earner expressions of life 
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ah. UNIT QUIZ: IK)ST-CIVIL WAR PtRlOO 




' Ail ot the following excep/ one were reasons for Blacks 
*o teei disiilusionea with hte m the South atter the Civil 
^ar Select the exception 
3 Klan violence 

D disenlranchisement of blacK voters 

c DOverTv 

d reuniteO tammes 

e Black Codes 

? The following characteristics are evident in some black 
music Use the following key to indicate the period m 
which they are most likely to De evident 
A Before the C.vil War 
B Atier the C.vii War 
C Both Defore and after the Civil War 

1 Unaccompanied human voices 

2 Use of piano 

_ 3 Complaints about the overseer 

4 Money problems 

5 iJse of many instruments 

b WorK songs - Fteid Hollers 

7 Banio 

3 Nignt life 

i ^he following reasons were given by immigrant groups 
n American History for coming to the United Stales 
Circle the reasons which also would have been given 

Diack people leaving me South after the Civii War 
' *o avoid religious persecution 
J »^COnomic probperity 

3 educational opportunity 

4 *o gel away from social or political oersecuiion 
^ *or a Detter ^uture ^or following generations 

o *o get a new stan 

'sc^*^s reasons 'or Blacks iis.ilusionment rifter the dvn 
jSinq examples 3t /rics 'rom The Suns Gonna 
''nine ^n Mv 8acK Door Someday *o illustrate the paradox 
;f •^uoerinfj rjis»tlusionmentin the music wecail "Diues 
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2m. OraNINO MONTAQl 
VIIWINO QUIDS 



Oirections: identify rhe me<jninq represented by each ot 
'tte visuji inn.jge*^ in the (jp^'{itf)(^ frontage f 'orn Juniu 
street Ejch syrriOi;! s idenfitied heiow 



stiCKb 



^ oruj» ) fin jfTis 



\ h.jncJs r>^fitifvj drums 
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2b. BACKQUaUMD ON ^ATTIN' JIBSA** 



Pattin Jibba 

Jtbtw Jit)bd 

Jibbd this n jiDbri thrit 

n Jibba Kill ci yellow rji 

n bend over <jout^le frf)nt)iK' Jibr.i 

^ifT the merii 
'jive me the husk 
f'^* K;k the bre.jcl 
Givc* rT)e the crust 
tdl the me<Jl 
Give me the skin 

n rhdts where my mornmd s troubles begin 

Jioba this n jtbba thni 

n Jibbd Ktii d yellow (.(it 

n bend over double trouble jibbd 

Jtbbd up n jtbDd down 
n Jibbd all dround the town 
Bend over double trouole jibbd 

Panm Jibbd is p<in of j rich dnd complex folk tradition 
which focuses upon the trickster glement of Atro- 
Amencan folklore and indicates that the black American 
captives did not passively accept their (ate Reverend John 
Duon Long wrote m 1857 Slaves have their coae of 
''r>r^ jr and Iheir [rifAS nt 'i.ide 

Other examples of deception masl-mg and subtle 
rebellion against captivity include 

• Paul Lawrtfnce Dunbar s poem We Wear The Mask 

• ^he John cycle r)f trickster tales the Uncle Remus tales 
mo tales -iboui the signifying monkey one of which 
•^as oeen recorded by Oscar Brown Jr on his album 

• PdHinq songs tike JtbD.j and Hambone where slaves 
registered a subtle complaint about second rate iivmg 

:onditions and leftover food The lines Hampone 
Hambone where you been/around the w^rid and back 

igain are a poetic and ironic reference tD the fac» that 
slaves had to use the same ham bone to season dif 
f^rf^ni forx-Js .n several households hence the bone 
'raveled around the worio In this regard Hambone 
■s ;ery similar to Jibba 

• :>uir!tuals sung during slavery often contained code 
words wnch rorr^municated a planned escape or i 
>erret meeting Exampiesofcode words or metaphors 
.r;^';ff-sr nr' j,je ^eaven ( freedom ' rh^^ R ver Jor^'li'" 

i: ir t j •ref^.ji.rTi dPOira'n the undergrou'^^J 



9a. HONVBIIftAL ■XKflCIU 



Oir«ctions: Ohv^w, ,j /^v,j //iz-f-^e '7ppu/e imprornptu 
speech on any one the ropics btjtuw Write the outline of 
'he speech on note prjper (V note Cdrds include dn mtro 
UAjiun .pecffc exjrnpie , of henavior and ri .^onriubion 
fou ^iil hcive dO(;utt.^e rnmutes ti; [)repfire /(jur speech 



<i] H(;w to shoot d Dd-.Ket n the game of Dasketbati 
D> How to apply makeup 
Cj How to ch.mqe <i flat tire 
d 1 How to brush teeth 

tr) How to serve in voHeybali tenms or raquetbail 
f J How to brriid rtair 
9) How a /o /n works 



9b. NOTM ON HUMAN COMMUNICATION 



Hun in communicdlion refers to 1] the ways m which 
humans send messages to other humans and 2) the 
ways m which humans receive messages from other 
numans The process is a complicated one For example, 
individual may be both the sender and receiver of the 
message(selt CDmmunication) moreover messagesare 
changed or modified by the receiver s responses Fsnaily 
conrradctory messages can be transmitted simultaneously 
Two maior modes of human communication are recog- 
nized nonverbal and verbal 

' Nonveroal 

Nonverbal messages nre those messages transmitted 
^itnout the aKj of language or m coniunction with lan- 
guage Nonverbal messages may be more direct than 
verbal messages and may carry much information 
.ibout the emotional state of the sender They are also 
richly endowed with the cultural attnbutes of the sender 
f-inatly nonverbal communicanon is continuous - non- 
verbdlly you cannot nof communicate Some categories 
of nonverbal communication are as follows 
) )r';jf^''jT},c\ refers to the effect of physical charac 
v^' ^f.i^^ on cf)rnmunication particularly those physi- 
ii -hdractensrics »hal are relatively unalterable eye 
« oior sk:n color oody f^Jimensions etc 

' n^Ht'( s refers to the effects t if p^vstcal a'tersfions 
df^t^'iicotive md surgical] on c "^mmunication 

n^' • efers to the way dress affects ccrnrriuni 

«iti(>n 

' 'G^pfStothe way "r^zjdcetsusedincommu 

dbon 'f '^oncerrv., n personc*' {r*::nan] soace 
/vhirh ,s 'ike d space bubble that is d a^^.-s /j^i^^ 
^•rson ^-"'J b' ^'fe<:^ soace 

' ' ' ^ei^"'" fhe vjse of ur^e m .':onmurw 

,itt(jr 

^ i '^s ( rpfers to t^^-e use ott /e!. <nooa)'r;b''nc'ir!or^ 
'■'j;^' or tdcttfe ^ommuriica^'on refers tv' the jse 
' .> • '0 connmuritcaie feelings and err^otions 

i - 'v^'^. reters ro 'rh)verr)en!s in corr^rsunicd 

♦ • " ^ refers to the use of ^.L^iects m communica 
^<-^rf/rc, jt^e of the /o/c e in communica 
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9c. LIS90N QUIZ: 

NOHVKRaAL COMMUNICATION 



Directions As /ou view .3 selected segment o^iy osruiu 

^ ynvHrr>d' DehavtoT'-; events jr ♦-ictor', ^^^nfr't^ute > 
ver.ji! rTie',\rjqe Alter viewing jterjor./p th^^-se 
e.pnts iCv.orOsng lo 'he toHuwing 'st 

f Jr.jcin-srritrs pnysicat '^ndf-'-iCtenstti , 

^TDnemu firnc 
^ ."'u'esd '> f-'ves 

i r 'tJieL's 
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im. lACKQflOUMO INFORMATION ON 
'"POPt OOaS THI WIASIL" 



Mistn'ic.i';; jncj Ofirire music nave been r>ne of 

'he '^Ost DODuidf "PuSiC forms in various world cultures 
Specific groups of people ^^ave created patterns of sound 
rhythm and movement .n un.que ways to exemplify cfiar 
u teristirs typical of their group These characteristics 
'>fter^ are influenced or caused by speech religion family 
jPd environment 

Tr»e ♦amiiiar children s tune Pop' Goes The Weasel 
■s in example ui ffns Pop' Goes The Weasel is an 
English folk tune rilthough during the colonial period 
Amertcans were very fond of singing and dancing to the 
'^eiody The term weasel is a name used by English 
Viiiors 'or one of thetr most important toois - the pressing 
";n After having paid for a spool of thread and needle 
'he taiior in this tune finds he needs to pawn hisoressinq 
ron He thus says Pop' Goes The Weasel 

LuCien Calliet a naturalized American citizen who was 
born and educated m France composed five variations 
>')n this simple tune using a dance reflective of a different 
jenod -n //estern culture for each variation He says the 
♦oiinwmg regarding his variations 

Pop' 3oes the Weasel was reminiscent ot a dance 
fjiguej and suggested (that i treat the variations as an j 
•^vtjtuiiun of the dance through the ages Hence after 
i"^ "trfxJuct.un a^d theme i wrote a iittle fugueon it as 
n dach s time Then followed a minuet as m Mozart s 
'^^e "'hinking teasingiy of the 1930 period and the 
' r^'f .f^wisP violinist WuDinoff i wrote a vionn -^utu 
V ir,j!< n 'r/.nq to >::)spi<jv 'ajch i rnotx) This was U-i 
o^ecJ b/ .i music t^x Aait2 -maation jnd finally a \diz 
»iP'sode 

'* ^Ki'itr .if'(^;t , • yar'ation s essentially a o ; ( 

I M dvr^ r 'r^^«j(A"'^ti/ jst-'s m'tafive m<:fiooies aid 'Ait 
' . i' f/^ , f rYjs jt trip-u 'r.etef ^ he dance ^Crm deveU )ued 
'htr :er^^ury Tisn 'ig w»^trri also was -'erv popu 
.i*- it ',me n Eng'ano ""^^e gtgue is an excimpie ,^1 
itjst '.jte J "ijn Vjncttor^ai ttiusiC m the '7th and 'Bth 

\.r/ jr^der 'he ^renc*^ '^ame gigue the music or the 
n] .vas ncorp(jrated -nto concert mus»c as one of *hp 

voments if ♦he Classical Suite 

' 1 tvfs>< ,ompound triple meter of 6/4 or 6/ 8 the kj 
} if.f ^as performed by comedians who •ntroduce^J ' 
, A«T-er!ca 'p tne '9th century Blacks imitated the da "^re 
y jOuati/ transforming it into the more groteSQue mo^e 
'^^rf^, ipKi '""vthm,r oanerns ♦requent'y seen 'n rnipsirpi 



aiiiet s second vcjnat'Or 's a min.jet io ►'■ega' t "Hth 
century Eiench dance with a dignified 3/ 4 rhythm .t was 
'::u!te popular at that time and its siateimess was ideally 
suited to the environment of the court and royalty exem- 
plifying the elegant ambience of I8th century balls in 
fact the minuet first appeared at the French court of Louis 
XIV around 1650 It was danced m j courtly manner 'n 
which couples exchancjed curisies and bows The music 
was soon adopted as part of the classical symphony and 
other iPstrumenta' forms of the classical period It later 
gave way to the wait/ 

The waltz Cailiets next variation itsu -s exc^n^dtpgiy 
juccesstui in reflecting the 'ife antj ttr^'es jt i paficjiar 
period The waltz 'S a popular Gef'P.in danre 'n 3/4 ur 
6/8 meter that originated during the '6th century (Is 
stylized triple meter and dance characteristics had as their 
mmed'cMe ancestor the Germ.^n Joik dance called 'he 
iandler The tempo is generally fast Out some are mod 
erate tn tempo Its rhythm has an he.jvy accent on the first 
heat and it has a ..iting flow 

In the Mle ^9th and eartv J'Qth i.ePtunes Wfutd society 
soon dtsrovereo 'he o wersai -fdiue^ /f i new vibrant 
^Tiusic and d<ince Ariose or'gins Aere Atr-can and Atro 
Anrierican "►'vy ncudeo the mLi.t.piic ty Of dances ar 
' )rr[j,irie(J t.w '*>^ ragtime ne.Jt if n t*"^ -'se'v reiated 
rpythrr-. . ♦ .a/." <ii!iel > ^on ;jos . ,^ nrc^ghl 'o a 'e 
,.jur Jirn^ u' e t^v J'vpg 'he 'jf>ique '^'^ 
Anirr r jn ,a// " ''h^ ' : if 

swmq eM 

All ,j* :np la-^ce ♦*oi'> 'Oes r. P';p 

. uttiifai d'SCorniiiu'ty an{J .idaptattcP Some ^ I'^gtr.jn' 
*he ' 'ijfTiy HnvtrnnrTif^^nt jt .^j-gs ^r^ne >ir er 'legan JS 



and ^'^ 

, »Vease 
i Hes 



-•.Steo i! . i 
If 0 ' " J 



ase-. f»-'f!eL 'mo i 0^- 



M 're J' 'J !, 

^u" -u^s ifiO 'as 

1 -'O fe*. . 

if ' if ' r 0 ; 
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Handout 22 



1 USTSNIHQ QUIINI FOU 
"^OPt OOSS TNI WCASIL** 




Pop! Goes th« Weasel 




' iNrPODUCTION Many repetilions of the firsi rwo 
notes of theme moves higher and higher in pitch 

2 THEME almost complete moving m twos extended 

i ;AHtAT(ON i Fugue (like a round) pop played m 
varu/us ways 

Various tone colors bring m tune five iirnes 

1 Clartnet 

2 French Horn 

i fonch Horns 

4 Vioitii Flute Piccolo 

5 Low Strings Brasses Bassoons 

4 Bridge material itnteriudej pause chime 




b VARIATION I! New mmuet melody i 3/4 time) 



- I * ! 



1 1 A pen ny 



*or 



a ! spool of ! thread a | ^en ny , for \ nee 



^ » ' # # — w^-^ — ^ — < ♦ # \ ^- 



1972. Reproduced by perrnission ot 
D.C. Heath. 
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6 THEME enters m lower pttch and m lengthened notes 
(augrrientdlion) at) new melody continue^) dtx^ve tt 
Material extended 



7 Partial repeat of (6) New tune prebented Br»dejnd 
Ondegroom Ma/oi tov 



Qoco aliargando 



Sf 



8 Solo violin m virtuoso passage [cadenza) ending 
leading to 

9 VARIATION III Solo, other instruments accompany 
slow 4/8 time, very expressive, note return of Bride 
and bridegroom Mazol tov melody {wa wa mule 
used) Violin ascends scale-wise m pitch 

1 0 Muted trumpet on descending scale with wa wa mute 
introducma 

VARIATION IV light staccato lagged melody m waltz 
time Oompah pah accompaniment m high register 
Brass in echo fashion leads to 

1 1 VARIATION V Whole orchestra syncopated, swing 
or lazz version of theme Now moving in twos incom- 
plete repetitious 



3eals 





—d J d — 


N 1 S 
«> d — 


1 ' 


-r^^ — * — 

-|_! I . 


1 2 


1 2 


\ 

1 

! 

etc 


^ 1 & 2 4 


1*24 


- 1 ■■ — " — 

1 4 2 4 etc 

' 1 



« # # — 


K S 


1 


1 




— ^ 0 # ' 


\ ^ 


— — < — 

etc 


1 


' — 1 







' J Big ''fare; dnd cymt..jt crash ' Successive triiis 
' J :>ijmmdtion on uftqmai theme 
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lo* MNVTHM i^AmilNS FOR 



A\PPirjf , PAT TH^N ( i.ju wri Cirried ni.rnoer 
>,f<Ajv^ ^ 3' 4 ^ 6- / a 10 Q Repeat 



rWG 'C^ML- HFLL PATTERN 
t thH'- »h^^se panerns may be used to dccompany 
^cji<K^\iti) H.insci In the absence of a gankoQui [an Afn 
' an two tone Dell) two cow bells may be used a small 
' )ne (or a high pitch * H ) and a large one for low pitch (L j 





6 




8 


Repeat 


i -1 5 


6 


7 


a- 


Repeat 




4 




6 


7 '£) 




4 






_ 7 8 




4 


s 


6. 


: 8 








6 






4' 


£- 

J 


6 


Z 8 




4 
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Handout 24 



14. OANOI MSTRUCnONS 
"tALAMATU tANSA' 



NisVofi 



Salamatu rs the name of a pretty girl who was cJisobecJient 
and disrespectful to her parents Her behavior earned 
her another name Bansa which means "badgirl " When 
she ceased her disobedience, the name Bansa was 
dropped 

The dance consists of two pnncipal movements, and 
iraditionalty is dorw by lour to six girts 
MOVEMENT! 




To begin, the darKers stand in a line or a wide circle wtth 
bodies bent m a downward cun/ed position and hands 
cro<;sed With bodies still bent dancers move forward, 
coming down on the righl foot on Beat 1 . dragging the left 
foot to a position near the right on Beat 2 Simultaneously 
the right hand is pushed fonward. cupped with palm upas 
if hokjinq a banana and the left hand is gently pushed 
ricross the body with palm down Hands should cnss 
cross around the elbow 

While counting i 2 12 continue these movements 
"jntti set and natural remembenng to bend while doing 
fhe U^ol mufions 



MOVEMENTII 

While continuing the foot motion of Movement I at a pre- 
determined point dancers gradually form a single line 
shoulder to shoulder When the line is formed the move- 
ment changes Dancers now lump up and down as if 
marching, moving forward gradually to the strong 1 2 1 
2 beat of the song 

While moving fonward. half the dancers do a pushing 
motion as if sawing wood, keeping their arms taut bent at 
the elbow, pushing straight out from the body The other 
dancers beat up and down, with ftsts clenchod, alternat- 
ing arms 

A natural feel and appearance is imperative to capture 
the essence of this and other African dances Improvi- 
sations may be added after the basic movements c re 
learned 
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1«. HISTOHICAL BACKOROUNO TO 



r.inkfi husrv .s J <j)<i\ miner s dance jnd is one of the 
rriu":>t Urnous ♦oikt,ongb m Japan There are many differ 
enr kinds ot cod! mmer s songs ihrouQhoul the country 
I isuaily the name of the place is added to the title of the 
,(;ng This coal miner s song IS called Kita Kyushu Tanko 
bush* It originated from northern Kyushu located in the 
>(juthern part of Japan The origin of this work song is 
believer' ro date back many centuries However m 1315 
a teacher in an elementary school m Kyushu rearranged 
the song to accommodate young children and classroom 
Japanese nusic-learning During World War li *he coal 
miners scng was recorded for commercial sales After 
the War the song began to gam national popularity 

ver'if ^ fsu ki ga de-la de-ta Tsu-ki ga de-ta 

fNow tr!*^ full moon now the full moon quite 
round as a ball) 

MM',;; /'\ YO O I YO I 

^t'f.f , ' Ml ' He tan ko no u e ni de-te 

I Has risen bright out ot the back of thai yonder 

hilt} 

' ^ ^ An m.i n en to tsu ga ta ka i no de 

< .nr,k' IN' I himru'y ot the (,oal mine is very t^ig 
in(i tall) 

. ' J S<j /o ya o tsu ki sa mrj ke mu ta ka ro 

l^e smoke rriust be awtui to her She I! be taken 
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If. DAMCI HiSTHUCTIONS FOR 
^ANKO SUSHI" 



fhe Ocjnc.e is ^er/ ',irnple it consisis Ot five rndic move 
'^'f»rtl'. kicH.n d! vvhich IS pir{iire(J h.ich movement mcli 
' tites one fru/fiofi r\pi( of co<i\ miner s work 

n.uuj', . '"r t)r(SKIy in rfiytlnm witin tne rnusio <ii> 
^Jrr' '{ *ht' rn^t\\ 



'/ ^ ' . • .irri.jt,jte'- *lne fjK^qinq of r0(i( With .1 sh(^vel 
,(,irr t f,(jr-r U}()\ ivvK e ti*wng (jKjgifuj motion Jt^^r^ sttirTip 
* ft ♦( .f ,r ^/rfH »• '] cJi<jginq TTiutior^ Ch«-int [J\q Dig fjiq 
"0 J > / A^.jik ^hroiH^n fh's movement 



V/t 'r; / Mnnjialt ( .irryini ^ . ii .h -o '< 'UVdrd wit , 

)ur nrjht to( )t iS /Oi if n. ifuls fru jvt* -f > ^.i'triiiTi 

fht' tN ), >r r( ) u^L'f ^( ;i jr f M Jill '.fH )Ull Jt'l Mt'^ 1. .Mil ' I, (I I M )| 

incj 'eft SiOr- ' ^uinr ( ,irry I'jrry r 'n.iH*- Ifu 
m( >ver^u n' 




iHf- ►J •! , 



, /'>tj ;jtit /Our rt(^fit fijrvj iw /uur 



Aifh fHjri! fu(jl 1 , /Otj ousn ( .if ,vit^ : 





^'i [).' ') 'wf A.iro w'fh y(ji.r right foot cross DOth hdrtOs in 
' '''t 'jf f'^u if'(3 'tvjvp thern .ipart spre^id wide ^hanf 

^ f \ U \' ^-ix] >nrH^<Uii 1 > /ou rridke !he moverTient 
A'f^uf^ii'K} rr.^; ( i.ipnirt(j i>'itTern of the introduction once 
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Handout ll 



OBJECTIVE SELECTION LISTS/DIRECTIONS FOR MEDIA PROhESS lONALS 

Directi ons : Choose or^ of the groupings below and select no more than 
two objectives within it. These should be related to the 
videotape you screen and should require no more than three 
class periods to achieve, including screening and 
evaluation . 

Anthropology and Sociology 

1. Identify likenesses and differences which exist between West 
African and Afro-American cultures. 

2. Identify methods of cultural transmission in African and 

Af ro-Anerican life and the impact on the society or individual. 

3. Identify and determine behavioral elements of a culture through the 
art, music or folklore of that culture. 

4. Discuss the relationship between culture and religion in the 
Afro-American tradition. 

Black Studies 

1. identify major characteristics of traditional West African 
culture, including art, music and religion. 

2. Identify those characteristics of West African culture that have been 
retained in Afro-American culture. 

3. Describe contributions of black people to American social and 
economic development. 

4. Describe techniques used by black people to combat prejudice and 
di scrimi nati on. 

h 1 story 

1. Discuss the contradictions in the ideals of freedom and .he existence 
of slavery during the coiuriial period. 

Z. Describe the character of and the response to slavery as expressed in 
the music and dance of the slaves. 

3. Explain the paradox of hope and despair as shown in the variety of 
Dlack music. 

4. Describe the significant historical changes that began in the 1950' s 
and snow their impact on the music and dance that emerged. 
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Languag p Arts 

1. Recognize and describe nonverbal modes of communication. 

2. Identify and describe uses of imagery, figures of speech, symbolism 
and other poetic devices in black music. 

3. Describe the contributions made by African and Afro-American speech 
patterns and expressions to the growth and development of mode>^n 
Amen can Engl i sh. 

4. Identify and describe instances when the manner of performance of a 
song contributes to the meaning of the lyrics. 

5. Discuss the oral tradition in West African c-ulture and its importance 
in the persistence of aspects of African culture in the New World. 

Musi c 

1. Identify and describe specific examples of traditional West 
African musical practice which have been retained in Afro-American 
music. 

2. Identify motifs, symbols and themes common to black music of a 
particular period and comment on the relationship of the ^nusic to the 
social and historical characteristics of the period. 

3. Compare and contrast the role of music in West African, Afro-American 
and European cultures. 

4. Define functional i sm and discuss its importance in West African and 
Afro-American music, citing specific examples. 

Directions for Media Professionals 

iou have been assigned to a contpnt development team to assist teani inenibers 
to relate course objectives to the videotape they will screen. Your specific 
dssignment during the development process is: 

1. to assist team members to identify prograir segments that are 
relevant to their objectives; and 

2. to priepare a critical viewing activity tor the unit that includes a 
s tudent worksheet. 
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T>iE WRST AFRICAN HERITAGE SECOND SOUND TRACK SCRIPT 



Segment Counter Please join us in a unique presentation. What you 

0 016 are about to screen is a tape produced specifically to 

assist you, as classroom teachers, in the development of 
content and curriculum material for the television program 
you have previously viewed The West African Heritage. 

A second sound track has been added to the original 
video tape. What you hear me saying is recorded on Channel 
1. All video tapes incorporate two discrete audio tracks, 
and are pre-recorded on Channel 2. The audio monitor/ 
selector is located on the left side of your video 
recorder. This selector enables you to play channels 1, 
2 or Mix, by adjusting the lever position. 

You will hear and view the same program you previously 
have screened. The original material is intact on audio 
Channel 2 and can be played at any time by adjusting the 
lever. We have, however, supplemented the original audio 
track with additional information to assist you in the 
development of content, relevant to your specific needs. 

The drums are a symbol of the rhythmic heritage of 
Africa--a means of communication and expression. 

Chains symbolize the agony of captives forcibly 
removed from Africa and taken to e distant land. The 
music of anguish . 

In America, Black music culture continued to evolve, 
adapting African songs and rhythms to new instruments and 
new conditions, yet retaining a uniqueness that continues 
to thi s day. 

The focus of this program--The West African Heritage--i5 
the ongin and influence of African music on Amencan and 
world cult'jre. 

By creating ^elated classroom activities in black 
studies, language arts ano social studies, we will develop, 
through a humanistic approach, a better understanding and 
appreciation of the rich history and culture of black people. 

Afro-Blue is an oriamai composition by Oscar Brown, 
Jr. it's theme is similar to the theme of poems by Countee 
Cullen, Langston Hughes, and Claude McKay which idealize 
and romanticize mother Africa and traditional African 
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oi 1 tu ne . 

The song is about a mystical, spiritual, far away 
olace. It evokes a dreamlike mood in which the drearers 
are overwhelmed by the beauty, power, and mystery of Africa 
with Its "whispering trees" and "cocoa hues." 

The theme of the song is that Africa is a fantasy, 
and if one can get there, or if one can reflect on Africa, 
he will discover joy and love. If we participate in the 
fantasy of the song, we follow the two lovers as they 
weave into and out of the magical African landscape. 

The bond, between music and movement has always been 
an undeniably strong feature of African culture, and is a 
link that has been retained in Afro-American culture and 
diffused into American culture in general. 

In West African dance, one of the dancers aims to make 
every rhythmic subtlety of the music visible. Similar 
retentions exist in Afro-American dance. It is important 
to note that dance functions in such a way that the primary 
elements of music, namely rhythm, melodic direction, melodic 
motion and texture, all join in a tc'.ngible way to evoke 
good and clear aesthetic perception of the part of its 
viewers. There is little doubt that West Africans 
have a special interest in their involvement in dance, and 
that they relish the unique balance between black musical 
and choreographic expression. 

Black dance constantly mixes the sacred with 
the profane. Dance is a part of certain 
fundamentalist religions. Movement and 
motions are also created by youngsters in 
the playground. In addition movement and 
motion are used by individuals to facilitate 
and make time pass during tedious work. 

A major difference between West African dance and 
Af rO'American dance lies in its context and usage. In 
Wejt Af r i ca , dances and the movements associated with them, 
are ~str ict'y defmpd Dy function, and taught in the context 
of the situation in wnich they are appropriate. In Anpnca, 
the specificity and usage of these movements many of which 
are indeed highly provacative and sexually oriented have 
negative connotations when taken out of their original 
context. 

In the black community, persons are highly responsive 
to each other in the dance, because, as in traditional 
W est African communities, the audience is an integral part 
01 a given dance, or movement experience: that is, the 
observers and participants are familiar with the social 
and historical background of that dance and know what to 
expect. The observers are also entertained by the 
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experience, because of the exciting anc pleasurable effects 
of the movements. However, African dance and Af ro-Ameri ca 
dance should never be thought of as "only entertainment" 
since their roots are thrust aeeply into the culture 
and history of that group's evolution. 

320 Pattin' Jibba is part of a rich and complex folk tra- 

dition which focusses on the "Trickster" element in Afro- 
American culture. Elements within this trickster tradition 
of deception, masking and subtle rebell ion against captivity 
1 nclude: 

Paul Lawrence Dunbar's poem "We Wear the Mask," the 
John cycle of trickster tales. Uncle Rerrus tales and 
tales about the ''Signifying Monkey" such as Oscai Brown, 
Jr. , recorded on his sin and soul album. Patting songs 
like "Hambone" allowed slaves to register a subtle 
complaint about second rate living conditions and 
leftover food. The lines "Hambone, hambone where you 
been/around the world and back again" are a poetic and 
ironic reference to the fact that slaves had to use the 
same "Hambone" to season different foods in several 
households: Hence the "bone" traveled, if you will, 
"around the world." In this regard "Hambone" is very 
similar to "Jibba." 

339 In addition, spiritual songs sung during slavery con- 

tained certain code words thet told slaves of a planned 
escape, or a secret meeting. Such code words or 
"metaphors of protest" were: "heaven" (which meant 
treedofn); the river Jordan" (escape and freedom; ; the 
"train" (which referred to the underground railroad.) 

Clearly, the "tradition" of the trickster in folk music 
and folklore, indicates that the black American captives did 
not passively accept their fate. Reverend John Dixon Long 
wrote in 1857, "Slaves have the^r code of honor and their 
tri cks of the trade . 

360 The African griot, the tribal historian and story 

teller, memorizes facts about the tribe, and passes them on 
orally to a descendant, who wi^i assume the role of griot 
upon the present "recorders" death. 

In West African societies, both string ana percussion 
instruments were utilized by the "griot." The West African 
griot was a troubadour, the forerunner of the minstrel. Some 
griots were attached to the courts of noblemen, others were 
independent and went from house to house, or from village 
to village, peddling stories and adding new ones to tneir 
374 collection. The griot knew everything that went on, and 

he could recall events that were no longer within living 
memory . 
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while the Kora was a beautiful, functional, instrument 
of *^est Africa, the drums were more widely used for drama, 
dancing, and for religious and political ceremonies. They 
were also used for sending messages. Every cofmiunity had 
Us drummers. With their "talk^'ng drums" they coula copy 
the sounds and rhythms of speech in a "drum- 1 anguage. 
Skilled drumrTers could send and receive messages over a 
distance of several miles. 

The griot was a living archive of this people's tradi- 
tions. But he was, above all a musician, without whom no 
celebration or ritual would be complete. When Africans came 
to the New World their tradition of story telling survived. 
However, the talking drums were banned by slave masters, 
because they were used to communicate organization and 
rebellion. The drumbeat now became the hands and feet of 
the slaves through thei r "Jibba " dances. 

As you watch this program, consider how this music 
relates to our own modern pop, rock, country and blues 
music. For example, when stars call for audience 
participation (the yeahs, ocreams, etc.), they are using 
a "call and response" pattern that began in Africa and was 
brought to America. 

Historically, for the slaves, music was their only 
release. Complaints and protests, though still voices by 
many slaves, were not permitted. After the civil war, the 
limited freedoms granted were quickly usurped. Once again, 
song became the only vehicle of expression. 

The heritage of black Americans has its roots in the 
soil of Africa. African history as a part Oi worla histor^ 
is a very ancient and significant record of man's existence 
on earth. 

Archeological findings, indicate that jncestors of 
Afro-Americans, not only produced great civilizations, but 
also, the continent of Africa may well be the location of 
the origi n of mankind. 

kengion, art, music and dancing were important aspects 
',he culture. Science, education, law, theolccy ^nd 
^edione Wbr3 highly developed. 

The forced migration of n»i1lions of Africans from their 
homeland during the 15th through i9th cent'jnes, disrupted 
their culture, and the institutions of this great continent. 

Although these ^^ricans were taken in chains from the 
">oil of Africa, depi^ived of and divorced frorn rruch of their 
C'^Itune, language, religion, highly developed art, literature 
and social morf>s , th^ s program celebrates the retention of 
that culture against all odds. 

H ; 
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The dominant theme of the black experience, which runs 
like a thread through the fabric of Afro-American history, 
IS the constant struggle for freedom, justice, equality of 
opportunity, and a sense of dignity, i ?. an often hostile and 
oppressive society. 

Black heritage is a saga of blood, sweat and tears. 
The work song, spirituals, blues and jazz, are forms of 
music, created front the experiences of black people, in their 
Odyssey, from the soil of Africa, to the shores of a distant 
land. The odyssey has been one of struggl e. . .of survival... 
of hope... of pride, long suffering and courageous ... the saga 
of a resolute people. 

Credrs 519 You have now seen this program--The West African 

Her itage--two times — once as it is normally broadcast, and 
once with the addition of a second sound track. The second 
sound track may not be broadcast, but has been prepared 
specifically for this workshop, to provide you with 
additional content and curriculum information. 

During the next forty-five minutes, each development 
group will be preparing a teaching sequence, and appropriate 
subject material, designed to help students achieve the 
objectives the group has already selected. In your workshop 
manual, you will find an outline of those elements which 
should be considered in your teaching sequence, a^ong with 
a copy of the directions for the activity given on this tape. 
Review these directions as needed. 

After forty-five minutes, a faculty member will call 
the group back together, and each group should be prepared, 
to make a short presentation to the workshop. In preparing 
this presentation, one team member should take responsibility 
tor presenting a synopsis of the sequence, including its 
objectives, its connection to The West African Heritage 
television program, and the rationale nn which selections 
were made. A discussion of where such a sequence would fit 
Iredus 537 in your regular curriculum, would also be heloful. Another 

team member should take responsibility for teaching a short 
portion of the sequence directly to the workshop. This 
will provide an opportunity, to test out new ideas and 
materials, as well as, to receive feedback from your peers. 

While you are working with your groups, faculty members 
will be available, to lend assistance as needed. Your 
presentations should be planned to run no longer than 
fifteen minutes. Since we have all seen the program twice, 
we will not rescreen the portions that you use in ycur 
] essons. 

However, your teaching sequence, must include a 
screening activity, as well as a worksheet for c\j3srno^' 
use, that directs students viewmc, to tne specific asoect 
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of the progran, or segment that you wish to emphasize. Whil 
the development of this worksheet is the primary responsi- 
bility of the media professional on your team, its content 
Should be acceptable to all team members. 

Please refer to your workshop manual for activity 
procedure. 
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\^usic Performer 
Composer /L/rtost 



ADDrOAiridle 
Segment 



jianaara se^es ooenmg 



Jumosireei Theme Muse 
3 Ouinn B Katser 



i In ^umosrreei nost Oscar Brown 
'etates mat rnucn of me vast DOCy 
Of '^uSJC creaieo Dy Diack Americans 
s A/est African n origin Oscar sets 
*he lone of tne orogram with a 
oertormance 



Afro Blue 
Oscar Brown Jr ; 
M Santamana 0 Brown 



3 A rnonrage contrasts ancient and 
Tiooern West Africa conciuOing with 
reference the ancient kingdoms of 
•Africa s Ooioen Age 



Africa 

John Coitrane) 
J Coitrane 



3 48 



J9 



4 n <^ semng that deocts an outdoor 
African festival :he Wo se Dance 
■^heater demonstrates the West African 
egacv m a oerformance of a dance 
:Jone ♦or ^oyai occasions m Mali 
ind Senegal 



Lamoa 

' The Wo se Dance Theater ■ 



4 58 



0 3scar and Wose eader Aidoo 
Mamedi discuss the ongin and com- 
DOSJiion of the frouoe which is oarr 
American and oarr African; 



o A montage comoares a traditional 
Afncan ^lew of muSic with a European 
/lew mowing how Westerners fre- 
quently use music for contempianon 
icn eniertainment yvhiie 'n traditional 
Afric -in societies music s onmaniy 
'uncnonai and an .ntegra' oan of 'ife 



Happy Binhday To You 



•5 ^ ■ 



Nhemanusasa (the cjtTmg or 
branches for lemporarv snetier ^ 
C A and S Maqaya 

Talking drum 



r>e 'Jt •tjncliondf music n Afro- 
'Tier'^.in ife iiso Jennonstraied 



Jonn Henry 
Pine Top Slim i 



Saint Martin 
Terry Collier ; 
T Collier L A/ade 

Say 't LOud ' m BlacK ina 
oames Brown ' 
J Brown 



^.'iCH :)n >umDsiree! :osturnea as 
1 .ommtjpity eider 3na surrounded 
; :ntidren I^scar iiustraies DOth rhe 
vjture of ^uncrionaiism and me oral 
T^dition Dy ^eacnmg the youngsters a 
^tjSiCai game wncn was used during 
javerv as a ;eniC!e *or secret orotesi 
igair^s* 'viave'-v s nnumaniry 



Pamn ^iboa 
Oscar Brown ^r 
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8 Oscar compares this orai teaching 
to ine African traoition m wmch gnots 
transmit Afncan history and culture 
through music, as demonstrated and 
exoiained Dy Jumpstree! guests 
AihaiM Bai Konte and his son Oemtx) 



Improvised demonstration of music 
of the kora (Athatii and DemtxD Konte) 



1332 



2 68 



9 This segment concerns the reci- 
procity between Airo-American and 
African uuUural traditions, including 
references to the parallels Detween 
the African mdependunce struggles 
and the American civil rights 
movement 



16 41 
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1 0 The influence of Wack Amencan 
music on contemporary Afncan music 
>s demonstrated Dy Huoh Masekela 
Oscar and Masekela disisuss 
Masekela s early life m South Afnca. 
fhe influence of Amencan jazz and 
popular music on his music, and the 
media s role m spreading Amencan 
music to West Afnca 



African Convention 
(Hugh Masekela) 



17 36 



921 



Masekela and group perform again 



Ashiko (all African people reunite) 
(Hugh Masekela) 



FROM JUMPSTREET ^5. EARLY JAZZ 



Segment and Content Synopsis 



Music [ Performer} 
Composer/ Lynast 



Approximate^ 
Segment 
Stan Tune 



::,eqfnent 



Standard senes opening 



Jumpstreet Theme Music 



2 On Jumpstreet. host Oscar Brown. 
Jr explains that t)lues. brass band 
music Afncan rituals and ragtime are 
dmong the sources oi early lazz The 
roots of ragtime which is identified as 
the first completely notated Afro- 
Amencan music, are shown m a 
montage that includes the banio and 
fiddle muse of slavery. pre-20th 
century entertainment among Blacks 
such as cakewalkmg and marching 
bands, and a companson between 
John Philip Sousas Stars and Stnpes 
Forever and Eubie Blake s ragged 
version of the same march This com- 
parison illustrates how fhe onginal 
march rhythm was kept in the left 
hand while the right hand played a 
syncopated version of the mek)dy 



Efficiency Rag 
(James Scott) 

Banto music 

Cakewalkmg example 

Stars and Stnpes Forever 
(Flonda A4M University) 
J P Sousa 

Stars and Stnpes Forever 
(Eubie Blake) 
J P Sousa 



1 18 



1 19 
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Handout 30 



DIRECTIONS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHING SEQUENCE 

You have now seen The West African Heritage twice--once as it is normally broadcast 
and once with the addition of a second sound track. The second sound track may not 
be broadcast, but has been prepared specifically for this workshop to provide you 
with additional content and curriculum information. 

Each development group should prepare a teaching sequence and appropriate support 
material that is designed to help students achieve the objectives the group has 
already selected. The teaching sequence should be planned to last no less than two 
nor more than f^^e class periods. 

Each teaching sequence must include a screening activity as well as a worksheet for 
classroom use that directs students viewing to the specific aspect of the program 
or segment you wish to emphasize. Handout 29 is a program synopsis and content 
breakdown to help your planning process. While the development of a critical 
viewing worksheet is the primary responsibility of the media professional on your 
team, its content should be acceptable to all team members. 

The teaching sequence must also include a means of evaluating student achievement 
of the unit's objectives. 

If there are items that you would like to be able to give to students, but do not 
have the time to develop, you should clearly note the characteristics of the 
material to be developed. 

After forty-five minutes, a faculty member will call the group bark together and 
each group should be prepared to make a short presentation to the workshop. In 
preparing this presentation, one team member should take responsibility for 
presenting a synopsis of the sequence, including its oojectives, its connection to 
The West African Heritage television program, and the rat'ionale on which selections 
were made. A discussion of where such a sequence would fit in your regular 
curriculum would also be helpful. Another team member should take responsibility 
for teaching a short portion of the sequence directly to the workshop. This will 
provide an opportunity to test out new ideas and materials as well as to receive 
feedback from your peers. 

While you are working with your groups, both faculty members will be available to 
lend assistance as needed. Your presentations should be planned to run no longer 
than fifteen minutes. Since we have all seen the program twice, we will not 
rescreen the portions that you use in your lessons. 
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JUMPSTREET HUMANITIES PROJECT WORKSHOP EVALUATION 
PART I. GENERAL 



VERY 

SATISFIED 



Handout 31 



I DIS- 
SATISFIED NEUTRAL SATISFIED 



1, 
2. 
3, 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 



General atmosphere of meeting 

Program content 

Print materials 



VERY DIS- 
SATISFIED 



Audio/visual materials 



Opportunity for free exchange of ideas 



My objectives for attending the seminar met 
Leader's knowledge of subject 



Leader's ability to communicate 
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Leader's ability to direct discussions 

The length of the seminar was: 

Too long About right 

The size of the group was: 

Too large About right 

Level of the program in terms of my experience and competence: 
Over my head 

Integrated with my experience and background 

Too easy 

C»3 



Too sfiort 



Too snwll 



WRT II. CONTENT EVALUATION 



1 T nf irnrtiir f 1 nn 

1* illLiUUUvLIUll 


EXCEI 1 FNT 


GOOD ADEQUATE 
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3. Critical Viewing Skills 
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4. Hunanities Education 








! 


5. Dimensions of Language Arts 








t ■ 

1 
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6. The Historical Perspective 








( 


7, The Humanities Perspective 








i 



PART IIL USING THE LEARNING PACKAGE 

Were the objectives of the sample lessons relevant to the courses you teach? 
Extremely Relevant Somewhat Relevant Not Relevant 



2. Level of the objectives and learning activities in relation to your students? 
Too difficult About right Too easy 

3, Arc the learning activities interesting enough to involve your students? 

Very Interesting Moderately Interesting Not Interesting 



Do the learning activities yive students sufficient practice in attaining lesson objectives? 
Too much About right Not enough 

Do you think the suggested evaluation methods adequately tested students' attainn)ent of the objectives? 

Yes, on target Somewhat Not related to objectives 

Do you find the lesson plan format easy to follow? 

Yes, I like ti.is format OK Difficult to follow 



PART IV. 

1. Did the second sound track provide enough information to make it useful as an added learning resource? 
Yes Somewhat Not at all 

2. Do you feel that this type of instructional tape could eventually become an important teaching aid in teacher 
training seminars, workshops and other teacher related learning experiences? 

Yes Scmewhc t Not at all 

3. If this technique were developed as an additional resource-would you use it? 

jD 

^ Yes Undecided No 

4. You are not expected to develop an actual second sound track. However, would you be motivated to return to 
your schools and apply this method of curriculum development in your own classes. 

Yes Undecided No 



COMMENTS: Please feel free to n.ake any additional comments here and on the back of this page. 



• • • 

So that we may accurately record Continuing Education Units and complete a limited foUowup study on 
the use of these materials, please complete the following: 



Name Home Address 

Position/^ »^ade Level 



Department City, State, Zip 

bchool Home Phone 



School Addness/Phone 
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